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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


Is IT you? 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LES DEUX DRAGONS.” 
CONCLUDED. 

“As you perceive, I was again restored to health; for I was 
one of those men with whom fate amuses herself, just enough to 
prevent the game from coming to a full stop; and so, with a cheer- 
ful heart, I quitted Venice. Peace had been concluded since the 
last three months, and I was at liberty to return to France, which 
I longed to behold again, and, after several abortive efforts to take 
my leave of my late host, I bade adieu to the Adriatic, which now, 
for want of a Doge, was compelled to put up with an Austrian, who 
proved the more brutal husband of the two 

“It was not enough for me, on my return home, to have to 
climb the Alps; I had to traverse still loftier regions. It was an Eng- 
lishman to whom I was indebted for the pleasure of the journey, 
and I cannot think of the islander, without begging leave to pause 
and draw breath 

« When I arrived at Milan, (continued Marsin, after he had taken 
a large glass of punch,) the talk about town was a bet which an Eng- 
lishman had recently made 

« You must know that in the rade mecum of all true Englishmen, 
there is a word inscribed on every page, viz: Excelswr! An Eng- 
lishman will never confess that it is possible for another to surpass 
him in any thing 
terpart of a Gascon; with this difference only, that the former is 
And, after all, this thirst for excellence, excites the n- 
Ne plus ultra, 


taciturn 
dicule of the foolish, rather than of the reflecting 
is the motto alike of the vain and the weak. It is more presump- 
tuous to wish to place the carth’s limits at the pillars of Hercules, 
than to dare to go beyond them. If it were not so, who would have 
ever procured us this excellent ram which assists you, my friends, 


in listening to me; or how should I happen to be one of the fa- | 


voured few, who have nearest been to heaven? 

“The Milanese were, at the time I speak of, enthusiastic in their 
praises of a German aeronaut, whose boldness had quite astonished 
them. My Englishman, wishing to outdo him, had made a bet that 
he alone would dare to ascend in a balloon of unparalleled dimen- 


sions, and that he would take no means whatever to impede the ve- | 


locity of his flight, or to determine the time or place of his descent 


He was, moreover, to provide himself only with a cloak and a bot- | 


tle of rum. 


“The day on which the balloon was to ascend, I followed the | 


dense crowd, and happened to find myself close to the huge ball, 


which resembled the dome of a cathedral, while the diminutive car |! 


beneath it might be likened to a lamp suspended from the rotunda 
of the temple. It was in this ear, that the young gentleman was 
about to risk the safety of a person which evidently had been an 


object of especial care to its owner 

* You would have thought that the Englishman was unconscious 
of the curiosity or admiration of the mulutude 
affected a total indifference as to his daring enterprise, and as to 


the preparations upon which he seemed wholly intent. | 
| 


“«T believe I have the pleasure of addressing a Frenchman,’ 
said he to me in my vernacular tongue 

** T answered by a slight inclination of the head 

«What think you of the wager!’ resumed he—I smiled. 

“*¢T shall certainly win it,’ continued he with an air that pleased 
me not | 

*** Perhaps so,’ said I; ‘but, in order to make you lose it, it 
would be sufficient for a man to have no olyections to a téte-a-téte 
with a stranger.’ 

“*Oh! sir,’ cried he, who would dare to make me lose? 
you ? 

“ You all know me; you all know that I am not a man to ***** 
It was a challenge, a point of honour between the two nations, in 
the presence of the Italian people 
 ** Ves, sir, I replied ; ‘but you will please to leave your cloak 

n 3 why not" 


Is it 


“As you wish, sir,’ said he, and we both entered the ear toge- li 


ther. © I longed to be withdrawn from the eyes that gazed upon us 
The balloon rose like a shot, and we were now far above the highest 
steeples of Milan. 

*T looked down upon the earth, and not one philosophical reflee- 
One thing, however, uncommon 


tion suggested itself to my mind 
in Italy, struck me forcibly ; that is, that the wind was high, and 
that there was no dust 
* Mv companion, perceiving that I was silent, addressed me 
“* If Mount Vesuvius,” said he, ‘ were to take it into its head, | 
or rather its heart, to shake the Peninsula, we, at least, would be 
in safety where we are.” 


; 


An Englishman, in a word, is the exact coun- | 


As for myself, I || 


him, ‘ that this is, perhaps, the only spot in all Italy where two in- 
dividuals may converse without fear either of the inquisition or of 
the police.’ 
***Wo to the victors 
them !" 
' «* Take care, sir,’ cried I, ‘ you'll drop your hat.’ 
“+ Do you think, sir,” said he, after a short pause, 


'* cried he; ‘would that I could annihilate 


*that the Mi- 
lanese women are as pretty as they are said to be" 

“Why, really,’ I replied, ‘it would be difficult to judge of them 
at this distance ; but I hate all men, though I love all women.’ 

**Do you!’ said the Englishman, ‘then I wish you could se« 
the one that my elder brother, Lord B. wishes me to marry. May 
I be shot if, amongst all the clouds we are now traversing, vou 
could find a more ill-sketched profile than her own. I have fled to 
Milan, thanks to the recent peace, and, as you perceive, I quit the 
earth like a man to whom fear has given wings.’ 

* Our balloon all the while rose higher and higher 

“*Tf I am not impertinent, sir,” continued he, ‘may I know 
what you are thinking of ' It would be piquant to learn the thoughts 


suggested by a situation such as ours.” 


said I, ‘of the battle of Fleurns, and of 


*«*T was thinking, sir,’ 
the use which one of our generals there made of balloons I was 
thinking, also, that if man’s ingenuity should ever succeed in ex 
ploring these regions, that the face of the earth would experience, 


in reality, a change as great as that which, from our optical d 





sion, It seems at present to undergo.’ 

** And I regret,’ said the Englishman, ‘ that it is impossible to 
plant a standard here ; were it otherwise, I would here unfurl the 
banner of England, and take possession in its name of these new 
dominions, just as our brave soldiers and bold seamen have done 
on the other two elements.’ 

*+T don't doubt it, sir,’ said I, ‘but you seem to pay no attention 
whatever to the trifling circumstance of my happening to be here to 
vindicate my country’s rights, which it would be neither just nor 
pradent in you to dispute. Was it not a Frenchman who invented 

balloons? Was it not, moreover, a Frenchman who first made use 
|| of them.’ 

“« And what of that?” said he 

“*What of that’ cried I, beginning to grow warm, ‘ why, sir, 
if you dare to ******.’ 

** He burst into a laugh; I did the same 

“*Vou are right,’ said I, ‘nothing would be wanting now to cap 


the climax of our foily, except to fight a duel in such a field of battl 

“ And still our balloon rose, rose ; we were drawing so near the 
sun, that we began to freeze 

“+ Really,’ continued the Englishman, with a pensive air, after a 
short pause, ‘really such a duel would be unique, sublime. It 
would be like the contlict of two eagles, between heaven and earth, 
and to which that of the Titans could alone afford a parallel.’ 

«Or that of the fallen angels,’ interrupted I. * But, T think it my 
duty, sir, to inform you of the fact of my being able to raise a cuiras- 


| sier’s horse on my shoulders, and to bend a rifle on my knees.” 
«That may very well be,’ replied he, * but you Frenchmen, you 
|! can’t box.’ 

«Tf, sir,’ eried I, ‘you mean by that ******’ 

“ We eyed each other steadily, and in the boundless expanse of 
ether, calm, pure and still, we felt humbled by the sight of our own 
| nothingness. We shook hands 
cultivate an acquaintance commenced under such singular circum 
Do you not think, my friend, that it would be better for 
us to remain forever aloof from the terrestrial globe, and above the 


stances 


|| atmosphere contaminated by its impure exhalations! 
i 


*** Certainly,’ I answered, gasping for breath. ‘ Our constitutions 
seem peculiarly fitted for these regions. But, mark me, should 
man ever subject the air to his will, should he people it, civil war 
with all its horrors will pursue him into his new dommions ; bal- 
loons will be manned and equipped like men-of-war, and founder 
like them. The bodies of the dead, instead of being food for worms. 
will become the vulture’s prey, and ***.’ 

“ By this time, the Englishman had begun to feel the effects of 
the rum, for he had of late plied the bottle stoutly, and the sharp 
air hastening the effects of the ardent spirits, he dropped down into 
the bottom of the car in a state of melancholy intoxication 
| «*What affects you?’ I asked 

“* The finest country in the world,’ said he w 





a sigh; ‘ Hol- 
land, sir.’ 

| *Come, come,’ said I, ‘the state of the atmosphere at present 

would rather incline me to extol some country warmed by the sun.’ 

“*Sir, I maintain that Holland is the finest country in tl 

There, at least, a man can skate, and that is the only kind of lo- 

| comotion which is peculiar to the human race; birds fly, fishes 


1¢ world 


' 


| 


**T like you,’ said my companion, ‘and I should be happy to | 


| written on your sleeve ; 


| nant in the carbimers 


ing of despondency creeps over me as I think of my beautiful Dateh 
skates.’ 
**Por my part, sir, were I you, I would rather regret 





a ’ 
ofa cloak, ¢ spec ally uf 
**My cloak" cried he; 
>} so cold, I'll go for the cloak 


rction to the word, he had already passed one tvot 


t were large enough for two.” 
‘think you T mind such petty meonvenien 


ces’ but since you are wait a whili 
“ Suiting t 
outside the car, when | grasped his arm 


you lose the bet.’ 


saying a word, 


** Stop, sir,’ Lecrned; ‘uf you leave the ear, 


The 


} 


resumed his seat withou and commences 


bhles which served us 


throwing about, to the mght and lett, the pe 
for ballast 
“* There,’ said he, ‘are meteoric stones for the wise men of th 


earth; may they fallon thew heads’ Oh! | hate your learned 


characters, and what chiefly pleases me in you 1s, that you appear 
| 


whatever’ 





to be g to no academ 

** True, sir nd moreover I confess that my ignorance is such, 
that Tam at a loss to conceive why we have come here, and, above 
all, for what | worse We man 

“* Sir,’ replied he, drawing himself ‘T have come here with 
the view of putting an ¢ nd to my wretched existence, bv a kind of 
death of which the youthful Iearus alone has given us an example 
and without my being, directly, rts voluntary caus A likely story 
truly, that the sun melted the hgaments of Icarus’ wings !" 

* He dropped again into the car, benumbed with the cold; and 


ypproach of sleep had renewed in hima the love 


*Watch over 


umbulist.’ 


ppears that the 
of lite, 
? Mars! I am a somn 


“In the midst of the 


for his last words were me and save me, sor 


which prevailed, our de P 
heard My blood began to ooz 


through the pores of my skin, and h apply for us both, [| was seized 


dread silence 


drawn breathings alone were 


wh de priving me of the use of my senses, | 
} 


with the vertigo, wl 


lost all thought of the wager, and my hands convulsively graspe d 


the cord attached to the valve of the balloon, at the very moment 
when, paralyzed by the intense cold, they refused to obey my will 

“* Well! said my companion to me when he awoke, ‘1 should 
have perished, but you have lost the bet.’ 


[Here Marsin replenished his pipe, and seemed to endeavour to 


recall to mind the sequei of his adventures. ] 
' 


* On my return to France, continued he, I was appointed heute- 
Then came 1815, and the battle of Water 


loo. When the troops were disbanded, I retired to Paris on half 





pay. The enemy at that time held possession of the city in a 
fnendly way 

*One evening, I was seated with four of my comrades in a bil- 
One of us, 


liard-room, where some Prussian officers were playing 


a heutenant im the horse-grenadiers, near whom one of the players 





was leaning on the table in the act of striking the ball, took a piece: 
of chalk and wrote on the sleeve of the player a word which, | con- 
fess, was rather coarse. ‘Then, winking to me, he said 

“*T'll make hun spell it presently.’ 

* The player and his companions were so intent upon the game, 
that they did not notice the inscription until the former had inpeil 
ed the ball. The Prussian read it aloud, and we laughed, insolently 
enough 


**Confusion!’ cried he, turning round to me, ‘who wrote that ; 
Is it you?” 

“T have always been averse to challenges and duels; there is 
nothing in the world [ so sovereignly despise. But this was really 
too bad. Before the grenadier had time to answer for hunself, the 
Prussian had received the contents of my bow] of punch in his face 


Marsin; yours is 





“+Ts it I? insolent! yes, it is 1; my name, 
gentlemen it is equally applicable to you 
all. Stand back, Raimbaud,’ said I to the lieutenant, who wished 


to take the affuir mto his own hands. ‘Choose another, if you 
will; as for this one, I claim him for myself.’ 

“*Then I'll take them all!’ ened Ranmband ; ‘let me see,’ and 
he counted them with his finger; * aad let :t be done quickly.’ 


“+ Where 


* quired the Prussian, who was not at all afraid 


“ «Here, by the light of these lamps,” said I; nd me a sword, 
we two will begin the game.’ 
“*By heavens! not so!’ cried Raimband; ‘there is room 


enough here for eight, ten, twenty ; we are five, you, ten; give us 
five of your swords * 
** He double-locked the door and kicked the out of the 


The Prussians were evidently surprised, but nevertheless 


chairs 
way 
they put on a bold countenance 

“My young adversary was under the muddle-size, of fair com- 
plexion, light locks, and altogether a handsome fellow 

“* You are tail,’ said he to me, coldly, ‘and with a single bound, 


you can throw yourself ten feet from the point of my blade. As 


ly, 





| for myself, sir, I never retreat.’ 


\ swim, quadrupeds walk, reptiles creep, but man, man alone skates. |! 
**And you must allow,’ replied I, not wishing to be outdone by }, It seems to me, that I am now in the middle of winter, and a feel- t to make you persist in your resolution of not flinching back.’ 


“*Oh! if that is all your care,’ replied I, ‘I'll show you a way 
And 





58 











7, 





springing upon the billiard-table, ‘ there, place one foot against the | 
cushion opposite me. Come on, sir.’ | 

“ The Prussian, after having eyed me a moment, followed my ex- 
ample. Raimbaud himself, seeing us on the table, forgot to choose |) 
his man. All the company crowded round, to witness the result 
of this novel game 

“The combat lasted much longer than the cireumscribed space 
m which we fought at first led us to expect. My adversary and 
myself were equally skilled in the use of the broadsword. The 
clashing of our weapons, as they parried the rapid blows, was inces- 
In spite of all our efforts, we were unable to advance an || 


| 
I} 
} 
| 


sant 
inch; as for recoiling, that was out of the question. 

“ At length, a blow was given, sending forth a sound which the 
by-standers must easily have distinguished from that caused by the 
collision of our sabres. The Prussian had cut me on the head, at || 
the same instant of time when the point of my blade penetrated | 
deeply into his side, throwing him lifeless from the table. 

“+ Another !’ eried I, stung to madness by the pain of the wound. || 
Through the blood that streamed down my face, I saw the friends 
of my slain adversary, take to their weapons, and they seemed, like | 
fiends let loose, to attack me with their forked tongues and cloven 
feet, and to hedge me ina circle from which all attempt at escape 
was vain. They charged without merey my defenceless compa- 
nions, whilst I spun round on the table like a schoolboy’s top, about 
to cease its motion and drop on its side. IT warded off at random 
the blows aimed at me; imagine to yourself a drunken soldier fight- 

ig with the patrole, and who at length falls as I did then My 
comrades defended themselves as well as they could with the stools 
id cues, whilst Raimbaud alone had been able to procure a sword, 
ind it was his single arm that saved us 

* But Raimbaud had a terrible arm 
were on a march, his cap was easily distinguished high above the 
and if his horse had the misfortune to make a false step, he 
Amid the confusion, the 


When the horse-grenadiers 
rest; 
was able to break its ribs with his knees 
cries, the clashing of swords, I heard my friend Raimbaud enjoy- 
mg himself to his heart's content, charging the Prussians, the waiters 
of the coflee-house, the watch who then came in, and the mob fol- 
lowing them, attracted by the noise, bearing me off on one arm, and 
with the other hewing a passage through the crowd which could 
neither avoid nor resist his tmpetuosity. 

‘ Tlowever, it was all in vain; we were immured in an abbey, 
where, I assure you, we did not live like monks. By way of pas- 
time, Raimbaud wrote what he called his memoirs on our campaign 

“<¢Oh? ‘some of my best adventures here, lose all 
their point; I must conceal certain passages of my life, because, 
d'ye see, | want my children to learn from my book, to read in a mi- 
litary style; for, depend upon it, as soon as we are free, we'll feel 


sighed he, 


terribly inclined to get married.’ 

“He was right; shortly after our release, Raimbaud fell into 
the snares of a young widow. It would have made a mummy grin 
to hear him recount to me, as he did every evening, smoking his 
pipe, his tribulations and disappointments as a lover. 

** Well,’ said I to him one day, * why don’t you marry her at 
onee, and have done with it 

*“* Do you really think so?’ replied he; ‘well, since you advise 
me, I will.’ 

“He did so. He was blest with a charming little daughter, that 
amused us both. But before the sweet creature could learn read- 
ing in her father’s memoirs, she lost him; for Raimbaud was still 
the same, and, one night, we were both thrown into a dungeon, for 
having hoped for the overthrow of the Bourbon dynasty. 

“The wretch who informed against us, was unable to designate 
which of us had uttered the fatal words, which were far from being 
unimportant; but without further preface, I can now say that it 
was Raimbaud 

«| was minutely questioned, but I preserved an inflexible silence, 
well knowing that, with the gentleman I had to deal with, choosing 
which of the two to answer yes or no, is exactly the same as turn- 
ing against one’s self a double-barrel gun, and pulling one or the 
other trigger, and therefore the best plan ts to be silent. 

«“* Well,’ said aman in black to me, ‘if it is not you, it is your 
friend, and so much the better; I think I shall have less trouble 
Once more then, will you answer! [sit he! Js ft you!’ 
I have no pretensions to 


with him 

“T passed my hand over my forehead 
magnanimity, but I thought of the poor little Lucette, and of her 
father who must be preserved for her, and I nodded my answer in 
the aflirmative, as the other continued: ‘Come, speak frankly, I 
am sure itis you.’ A nod, was all the worthy man asked to have 
me beheaded 

«*You confess your guilt™’ resumed he; ‘ very well; but, to 
be quite sincere, you must also tell me what you know of your 
friend. Young man, it is noble to sacrifice our affections to truth 
and our country’s cause '’ 

‘‘T verily believe I would have complied with his request, if I 
could have strangled him after having satisfied his cunosity, but | 
was convinced that I had said enough, and the only difficult point 
remaining, was to prevent Raimbaud from spoiling all. When he 
was informed of what had transpired 

***Marsin, for shame!’ said he; ‘do you take me for a coward! 
There are certain favours which we confer upon men, as there are 
others which we grant to women, only when they have lost all 


” 


claim to our esteem.” 
“In the dead ef night, he roused me from my sleep 


**Marsin,’ said he; *we are in a bad way; listen: do you wish 
to escape " 

*“*Ah! replied 1; *T have you now,—save myself'—and you" 

** Both of us!’ continued he, ‘ that would be difficult.’ 

“ «Tf it be merely difficult, let’s try it ; if it is impossible, let me || 
sleep and begone.’ 


| must first set fire to the prison. 


'| time. 


| a minute or two, and then quitted my side abruptly, biddin 
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iain: 

“Let us attempt it together then,’ said 
the only means. One of us, perhaps, may ****. But mark me. We 
There is a store-room filled with 
straw-mattresses for the use of the prisoners. To-morrow, when we | 
are called in, at dusk, I'll throw in it a match which I have made 
of lint steeped in oil. I shall pretend to be lighting my pipe. We | 
must leave the rest to chance.’ 

«+ But then, we shall be burnt to death.’ 

«Our doors will be opened, and it’s a hard case if, in the midst | 
of the confusion, we can’t reach the great staircase.’ 

“* And what of that?’ said 1; ‘we can do as much in the day- 
Where’s the use of your match, to say nothing of these 
walls that would laugh to scorn the flames of Moscow "” 

“* But, my dear boy,” said Raimbaud, clasping my bead with both 
his hands, ‘all we want isa little fire and great smoke. As for 
putting our plan in execution during the day-time, that is impossi- | 
ble, since our object is to descend into the street; and it will re- 
quire something serious for them to let us out at night.’ 

“* Are you dreaming, Raimbaud! Descend? and how” 

‘* Did you notice, in the upper story, a small door, secured mere- | 











| 
|| 


ly by a single bolt? 
“+A door opening on a wall fifty feet high at least? I did.’ 
“*Attached to that wall is a rope, accidently left there, I pre- 
sume, by some workmen,’ said Raimbaud ; ‘ a new rope, as long as 
the Elysian Fields; oh! how my palms itched to grapple with it.’ 
*“*Why, then, Raimbaud,’ said I smiting my breast, ‘if the cord 


remains there, the attempt will not be very desperate.’ 


*** But then, Marsin,’ said he, embracing me **** He was silent for 
g me 
keep a stout heart and wishing me a good night 

“Twenty-four hours after the above conversation, the watch 
gave the alarm. The fire seemed more dangerous than it really was 
Prisons are naturally fire-proof; it is only your private dwellings 
The prisoners shrieked and beat the doors 
The ruddy glare illumined our gloomy 
At length 
the doors were thrown open, and the prisoners rushed into the cor- 
ridors. ‘Thanks to the prevailing panic, we ascended the great 
staircase and reached the door unobserved ; I had already hold of 


that are combustible. 
with their feet and hands 
dungeon which was fast filling with the dense smoke. 


the bolt, when Raimbaud seized my arm. 

**Stand back !” said he in a whisper, ‘and let me pass on.’ 

**No,’ replied I in the same tone ; ‘ you certainly shall descend 
first, Raimbaud ; but my eyes are better than yours, and I must see | 
if there is no one on the look-out. Why, what's the matter!’ 

“Thirty feet from this door,’ said he, still grasping my arm, | 
(methinks I hear him now) ‘there is a platform on which a senunel, 
with his loaded musket, is stationed every night. It is for that rea- 
son that we must be two, in order that one may escape. You shall 
descend after the fire ; then run to my family. Be their protector 
Adieu.’ | 

***No, Raimbaud ; the sentinel shall see me first.’ Then repuls- 
ing him, I softly drew the bolt and opened the door. I perceived 
the cord, but also saw the sentinel’s bayonet gleam im the moon's 
rays. He was walking to and fro—he paused. Had it not been 
for the noise in the prison, he must have heard my heart beat. 

“* He will miss me!’ thought I, as I grasped the rope and let | 
myself drop. Raimbaud advanced. ‘Stand!’ I heard the sentinel 
cock his piece, and the report of the musket was followed by the 
heavy fall of my comrade’s body, which, striking me on the shoul- 
der, brought me to the ground almost as soon as itself. I groped 
about in the dark, and placed my hands, lacerated by the rope, up- 
on his manly heart. It beat no more 

** Such was the fate he met, the first time he ever sought safety 
in flight. He, who had gone through twenty fearful battles, to be | 
killed while assisting a man of honour, whom he loved better than 
himself, to evade the unmerited harshness of the law! 

“[ was taken up along with the body, and was lucky enough to 
undergo no severer sentence than that of a five years confinement 
in the state's prison; five of the most precious years of my life 
irrevocably lost ! 

* When I was released, I sought oblivion of my past sufferings 
in the pleasures of the world ; and I have now to relate to you one 
of those adventures, after escaping from which, a man would be 
tempted to believe that the most prudent course to pursue, would 
be to hang himself. At all events, I believe you will confess that 
the antipathy I speak of has a cause 

*T was advised to travel. The Spanish revolution being over, 
I started for Catalonia. 

“One dav, as I was taking a walk in Barcelona with a lieute- 
nant of the national guard, ‘ To tell you the truth,’ said I, ‘1 think 
that the beauty of the Spanish women is highly exaggerated, and 
I] can assure you that in France, *****.’ 

“J was cut short by the sight of two bright eyes which met 
mine. I suffered my companion to walk on, and followed the Spa- 
nish girl, thinking that I had never seen any one half so beautiful as‘ 
herself! But the old woman who accompanied her, would have 
deterred a less adventurous man from the pursuit. To be brief, 
by dint of perseverance, I prevailed upon the young girl to appoint 
a rendezvous, and I had every reason to believe that my suit would 
be prosperous. Nevertheless, though my progress was sure, it was 
provokingly slow; and though the yellow fever broke out in Barce- 
lona, I resolved to remain there for the sake of Manuela. 

**She was the niece of a celebrated physician, and superintended 
his household affairs. Some time after, when his native city was 
besieged, he fled to Gibraltar, but during the prevalence of the epi- 
demic, he never for a moment deserted his post.—Honour to whom 
honour, &c 

Moreover he was both whimsical and witty, and, barring a cer- | 
tain gravity which, as I afterwards learned to my cost, was merely | 








| summons. 


be at rest.’ 








abouthim. Jealous he was, to be sure, but precisely as a man of sense 
should be, who knows that the wisest of us may be made a dupe. 
“When I said that Manuela was his niece, I was wrong; the 


| poor girl had confessed to me, with tears in her eyes, ***** pshaw ! 


‘“‘T was impatient, she was not cruel ; and the old duenna whom 
she had succeeded in gaining over to her cause, came to me one 
evening and proposed to me the following admirable plan. 

“*The doctor,’ said she, ‘is very busy now, and ever since the 
fever rages in Barcelona, at whatever hour of the night he is called 
upon, especially if it be for the hospital, he unhesitatingly obeys the 
Now, sir, come to-night and knock at our door, imitat- 
ing Pedrillo’s rap, which I shall take care to teach you; be sure 
then, to withdraw on the instant, before the doctor has time to open 
his window, or conceal yourself and make no answer, for he whom 
you are to represent, is a taciturn Catalonian, who invariably retires 
without answering the usual question which don Marcos addresses 
him, * Pedrillo, zs a you?” Indeed, it is by his silence that the doc- 
tor recognises him.” 

“*What!’ eried I, ‘do you think I would have the folly to an- 
swer éhat question! No, no; believe me, I shall follow your ad- 
vice. Indeed, there is nothing that I would not do, in order to ob- 
tain an interview with Manuela, and my good woman, I am ready to 
pass not only for Pedrillo, but, should it be necessary, for yourself. 
But, prano, admitting that I succeed in entering the house, what then !* 

““* What then!’ echoed the beldame, modestly casting down her 
eyes 

«Why, certainly, what then? As soon as don Marcos reaches 
the hospital, he will discover that he has been practised upon, and 
unless the yellow fever carries him off on the way, I shall scarce 
have entered before I have to decamp.’ 

*** Never fear,’ said the duenna; ‘the doctor will find sufficient 
employment at the hospital to detain him some time.’ 

“The next night, the plan succeeded wonderfully well, and I 
But, I had not been long in the apart- 
‘Save yourself,’ 


flew to meet my Manuela. 
ment, before the old woman came running in. 
cried she ; ‘don Marcos is coming.” 

‘Manuela writhed her arms with vexation, while the duenna, 
without more ado, seized my hand, and, before I knew what she 
was about, led me in the dark to a door which she opened, and push- 
ing me in, turned the key in the lock. 

* When I recovered from my alarm, for such it really was, I was 
at a loss to account for the strange smell of the place ; an odour 
resembling that which emanated from the chariot in which I was 
transported to Venice, together with several of my wounded cuiras- 
siers, some of whom had died on the road. I stepped forward, 
found a marble table, and upon it, a hand, colder than the stone 
itself: a hand which neither returned nor withdrew itself from my 
grasp. The truth flasned upon me at once. 

* To say nothing of all that was revolting to my soul in such a 
situation, | knew that I was in the doctor's dissecting room. 

* The doctor was celebrated for his close study of the yellow fever, 
and for the skill he displayed in combating this dreadful disease. The 
corpse must be that of one of the numberless victims of the plague. 
Had it risen up to tell me so, I would not have been more con- 
vinced of it. My first impulse led me to batter the door with my 
fists, not more to make my escape than to strangle the old hag. 
But she was doubtless well aware of the nature of my lurking- 
place, and I began to think, that I had become the victim of a 
hideous plot. I essayed to reach the skylight above; in vain! 
I walked round the pestilential corpse, close to the walls, like a 
wolf beset in his den. I could almost have cried out to it, 
‘begone, and quit my sight!’ Add to this, that the night-air be- 
gan to feel chill. I had felt, on one of the walls, a mantle and 
other clothes, but I recoiled from the touch, with horror, as I 
thought they must belong to him. 

* At length, resolving to make the best of it, I tried to sleep, and 
thought of Jaffa, where Bonaparte touched with impunity our sol- 
diers, who were dying with the plague. But daybreak found me 
with my eyes still wide open, and, as the light streamed down 
upon the body, I saw the well-known effects of the scourge which 
had killed the man. He was, as yet, untouched by the scalpel. 

* Presently the door slowly opened, and the doctor made his ap- 
pearance 

“*Well, young man,” said he, in a serious tone, ‘how did you 
like your companion! He was not troublesome, I hope.’ 

* What could I answer! 

“*No,’ said I, at last finding words, ‘but having enjoyed his 
company during one night, I think that I would rather decline the 
honour of all further intercourse.’ 

**T presume so,’ said the doctor, in the same grave tone, ‘ and 
Tam willing to allow you to withdraw ; but how can I, seeing that 
you have neither hat nor cloak’? Suspicions would arise, unfavour- 
able to my Manuela, or you would be taken for a madman, and 
conveved to the lunatic asylum.’ 

+++ Return me my property,’ cried I, * and then your fears will 

«+ Your property !’ said he; ‘is it possible that you, an officer, 
should not know, that when a prisoner-of-war is released, it is but 
just to retain the spoils of victory’ I thmk I am acting very gene- 
rously by you, in allowing you to retire atany rate. The man be- 
fore you was taken ill while walking in the streets; he was con- 
veyed hither, and here he died. There is his mantle, and a splen- 
did one it is too! and there, his hat. I make you a present of 
them ; put them on, and you are free to go.’ 

“T did not hesitate ; spurred on by a spirit of desperate emula- 
tion, caused by the taunts of a man whom I had hoped to dupe, 
and who now fancied me in his power, I snatched the mantle, fold- 
ed it round my person, and pulled the hat over my eyes. 
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‘+ * Now, sir,’ exclaimed I, in an imperious tone, open the door, | 


and tell Manuela that nothing prevents me from bidding her adieu 
in person, save the fear that, in spite of the shroud which enwraps 
me, she should throw herself into my arms. Signor Marcos, beware ! 
if you abuse your authority over that unhappy woman—she is not 
your wife—and even were she, I should avenge her wrongs.’ 

«+ You are unjust, sir,’ said the doctor; ‘ you are angry, and yet 
it is obvious that I am the injured party. Hear me. You are young 
and strong, I am old and weak. Now you may depart, if you pro- 
mise to keep this affair a profound secret. After all, this is no- 
thing more than a game, in which I was willing to lose at the first, 
in order to win at last; and you would be but a bungling player 
not to laugh at so fair a revenge.’ 

“* You are right,’ said I; ‘it is quite langhable—but if I catch 
the fever, you will have to attend me, and fee] my pulse ; may you 
catch it from me.’ 

“Well replied,’ said the doctor, opening the door. ‘Wrap 
yourself up well, and when you return to France, have the good- 
ness to rectify the absurd notions which your countrymen enter- 
tain of Spanish jealousy.’ 

“When I was in the street, I ran with all possible speed to my 
hotel, at the risk of absorbing, by perspiration, the deadly miasma 
with which the cloak was uvpregnated. I could have wished to 
have had four legs like the Centaur Nessus, when he was flying 
with the envenomed dart rankling in his side. As soon as | reached 
my hotel, I threw the cloak into the fire, took a bath and embalmed 
my body in all the perfumes for which the Saracens had ever left 
a recipe in Spain. Whilst I was ruminating in the evening, upon 
my last adventure, a package was put into my hands. It was the 
manuscript of a ‘ Treatise on the Yellow Fever, together with argu- 


ments in support of the theory of its not being a contagious disease, | 
dedicated to Lieutenant Marsin, &c. &c.’ The doctor was a non- | 


contagionist. 

«Weil, doctor,” said I to him in the evening, when he called up- 
on me for his manuscript, ‘ you are positively certain that it is not 
contagious ?” 


*** Positively ; else would I not offer you my hand as I now do, 


in all friendship.’ 

“T returned to France, after having been confined to my bed six 
months by a musket-shot, which I received from one of my own 
countrymen at the affair of Llers. But, although my bed has almost 
always been a scene of suffering to me, nevertheless, I shall now 
betake myself to it, giving you this piece of advice, never to answer 
for any but yourself, and always to be able to do that.” c. v. rn 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


JOURNEY FROM GALENA TO FORT WINNEBAGO. 


CONCLUDED. 





Comrorrt in an encampment depends very much upon getting a 
good fire. In this we totally failed last night, owing to our having 
but a small piece of spunk, which ignited and burned out, without 
enflaming our kindling materials. The atmosphere was damp, but 
not sufficiently cooled to quiet the ever-busy musquito. Mr. B 
deemed it a hardship that he could not boil the kettle, so as to 
have the addition of tea to our cold repast. I reminded him that 
there was a bright moon, and that it did not rain ; and that, for my- 
self, I had fared so decidedly worse, on former occasions, that I 
was quite contented with the light of the moon and a dry blanket 
By raising up and putting a fork under the wagon tongue, and 
spreading our tent-cloth over it, I found the means of insulating 
ourselves from the insect hordes, but it was not until I had pitched 
my musquito net within it, that we found repose 

On awaking in the morning, (twentieth,) we found H,. who had 
passed us, the day before, in company with the Winnebagoes, lying 
under the wagon. He had returned from pursuing the fugi- 
tive, and had overtaken us, after twelve o'clock at night. He 
complained of being cold. We admitted him into the wagon, and 
drove on to reach his camp at Twelve-mile creek. In crossing 
what he denominated Seven-mile Prairie, I observed, on our right, 
a prominent wall of rock, surmounted with image-stones. The 
rock itself consisted of sand-stone. Elongated water-worn masses 
of stone had been set up, so as to resemble, at a distance, the 
figures of men. The illusion had been strengthened by some rude 
paints. This had been the serious, or the sportive work of Indians. 
It is not to be inferred hence, that the Winnebagoes are idolators 
But there is a strong tendency to idolatry in the minds of the 
North American Indians 
shaped like dagon or juggernaut ; but they rely upon ther guardian 
spirits, or personal manitos, for aid in exigencies, and impute to the 
skins of animals, which are preserved with religious care, the power 
of gods. Their medicine institution is also a gross and bold system 
of semi-deification connected with magic, witchcraft and necro- 
mancy. Their jossakeeds are impostors and jugglers of the gross- 
est stamp. Their wabenos address Satan directly for power ; and 
their metais, who appear to be least idolatrous, rely more upon the 
mvisible agency of spirits and magic influence, than upon the phy- 


They do not bow before a carved image, 


sical properties of the medicines they exhibit. 

On reaching Twelve-mile creek, we found a yoke of steers of 
H., in a pen, which had been tied there two days and niglits with- 
out water 
after refreshing ourselves and our horses, we left him to complete 
the labours of a “local habitation... The intermediate route to 
Fort Winnebago afforded few objects of either physical or mental 
The upland soil, which had become decidedly thinner 
and more arenaceous, after reaching the lake, appears to increase in 
sterility on approaching the Wisconsin. And the occurrence of 
lost rocks, (primitive boulders.) as Mr. B. happily termed them, 


He evinced, however, an obliging disposition, and, 


interest 


which are first observed, after passing the Blue Mound, becomes 
more frequent in this portion of the country, denoting our ap- 
proach to the borders of the northwestern primitive formation 
This formation, we have now reason to conclude, extends, in an 
angle, so far south as to embrace a part of Fox-river, above Apu- 
|| kwa lake. 

Anticipated difficulties always appear magnified. This we veri- 
fied in crossing Duck-creek, near its entrance into the Wisconsin 
We found the adjoining bog nearly dry, and drove through the 
stream without the water entering into the body of the wagon. It 
|| here commenced raining. Having but four miles to make, and that 
|| a level prairie, we pushed on. But the rain increased, and poured 
] down steadily and incessantly till near sunset. In the midst of 
i this rain-storm, we reached the fort, about one o'clock, and crossed 
| over to the elevated ground occupied by the Indian department, 
where my sojourn, while awaiting the expedition, was rendered as 
comfortable as the cordial greeting and kind attention of Mr. Kin- 
zie, the agent, and his intelligent family could make it 

A recapitulation of the distances from Galena makes the route 
as follows, viz. Gratiot’s Grove, fifteen miles; Willow Springs, 
fifteen ; Mineral Point, seven ; Dodgeville, nine ; Porter's Grove, 
nine; Blue Mound, nine ; Duck-creek, ten; Lake, ten; Twelve- 
| mile-creek, twenty-four; Crossing of Duck-creek, eight; and 
| Fort Winnebago, four ; total, one hundred and twenty miles. 


AN UNSATISFACTORY BREAKFAST. 


|| There was a man who became very much reduced in his pecu- 
|| niary circumstances. He had been affluent, had read considerably, 
|| and reflected more. Fortunately, it was his turn of mind to look 
|| upon the bright side of things. It was after having gone supperless 
| to bed, that waking the next morning from dreams of turtle-soup 
|| and venison pasty, hot chocolate and sweet milk, his thoughts began 
Rising from the straw pal- 








to roam on the subject of a breakfast 
let, he dressed, and fumbled in his pockets for a shilling. Alas! 
Neighbour Muchmoney’s hospitable board 


no shilling was there. 
next came into his noddle. ‘“T'll call there on some pretence, 
muttered he to himself, ** and perhaps be invited to a cup of cotlee.” 
Away he hurried to neighbour Muchmoney’s house. But, unfor- 
tunately, the worthy gentleman who was to have had the honour 
of being his host, moved, with all his family, to their country seat, 
the day previous. Well! he would be contented with a litde phi- 
losophical reasoning, until something more substantial could be 
found, and the imaginary tablecloth being laid, * the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul” was partaken of, and he made quite a hearty 
| re past upon it, somewhat after the following manner 
How much happiness there is in our own choosing, if we only 
| have correct ideas with regard to what produces personal pleasure, 
and resolution to live up to our knowledge. On the other hand, 
|| misery in abundance must be our lot, if we are destitute of those 
| guiding principles which are essential toward the constitution of a 
| well-regulated mind. Are the spirits dull and heavy? Lessen the 
| ordinary quantity of food taken at meal-time for a few days, and 
‘the appetite becomes sharpe ned, the increased desire for nourish- 
ment creating an agreeable excitement in the system. As hunger 
begins to gnaw, consciousness of the nece ssity there is in restrain- 
4 ing inclination, makes forbidden fruit, (and therefore the more 
| tempting,) of what was formerly loathed for its too frequent repeti- 
tion, and dishes which we were tired of, become longed for, in- 
| stead of sickened at. Every thing tastes better than it did when 
| we were sated with them. To the fasting palate, a dry crust of 
| bread smacks of delicious flavour, and the tongue can distinguish 
more perceptibly the varieties of sensation produced in the masti- 
| eating of different edibles. 
| While we are me lancholy and well provided with mutton, drow- 
sy and crammed with beef, the mouth is so obtuse in its facul- 


ties, that without the help of the eyes to see its shape, all the 


natural organs usually employed on such ocasions have a hard mat 
ter to find much contrast between flounder and pig, potato and cab- 
bage. But, good heavens! only bring a half-starved wretch within 
several leagues of a kitchen, and, if the wind 1s favourable, 
his olfactories will demonstrate the contents of the dinner-pot 


If any kind of fish be therein boiling, the identical species is known 


at once. Where ichthvologists would wander forever, lost in worlds 
of doubt and misgiving, as to the correct classification of the md 

vidual a-cooking, he of the empty stomach could not, if he wished 
to do it, make the least mistake The verv form and size of the 


He could see 


l,as if by instinct, whether the specimen 


creature would present itself to his mental vision 
afar off every fin, and te 
He would almost know whether there were anv 


h upon its body, and the steams of 


were fat or lean 
scales left by the negligent wenc 
the culmary operations would inform | 
had been made in the time necessary to fit it for the honour of being 


famished 


m, as to the progress which 


dished up on its owner's tab! Oh! who would not be 
now and then, just to partake of the exquisite felicity which blesses 
the sight and smell of approaching victuals, and the warm, bright 
hopes which glow in the bosom, of future bliss, in eating the long 
But then, when it actually arrives, the first bite, 
the long protracted thrill which shoots through every nerve and 
Oh' Elysium on earth! A long 


denied turkey 


‘ tat 


vein, in that ecstatic moment 





hfe of anguish and sorrow is not to be re tted for the possession 


of such ¢ wment, and those w never knew it have lived m va 

To give ourselves this gratification, we must first be aware of its 
attending upon a preparatory abstinence. It is too high a prize, 
to be obtained without study of the means to procure it, the elapse 
of days in strict moderation among viands, omitting entirely, sugar- 
candy, cakes and wine, and having an exertion of fortitude, resolu- 


ton Sue- 


| tion and perseverance worthy of a Scimo or a Washing 


cess in the enterprise is a victory Mvauing the achievements of a 





| Hercules or a Napoleon, for there are many great men that cannot 
| forego a good dinner. And yet it seems scarce a task for a weak 
mind, when we consider, after all, that it is only not to eat quite so 
} much bread and butter for half a week, and to leave rather more 
| steak on the plate for manners. If we will not practise self-denial 
| Sometumes, the consequence is, we become particular in the choie 
| of dishes. The zest for simple articles of food is deadened. Rich 
| gravy begins to lie heavy, and we must have spice and brandy to 
help veal and turbot in their peregrinations down the throat 


The functions of digestion are occasionally disturbed. Headaches 
| and feverish skin plague us, and it will be well, if inflammatory rheu- 
matism does not prostrate us upon the back, leaving only the cool 
comfort of a nostrum from an apothecary’s shop, as the nau- 
seous substitute of lobster and pudding. When chyle does not 
come freely, imagination tells us this is a world of trouble, that we 
are slaves to some terrible intluence which blasts all soit wishes 
and beautiful appearances with gloomy apprehensions and sad reali- 
ties. But the person whose powers concoct with regularity the 
articles assigned them for their labours, and distil a quantum sufli- 
Only lovely 
Sleep ts sound and 


cit of juices, heeds not the thorn under the rose 
blossoms and odoriferous airs greet the senses 
refreshing, appetite keen, and the sirloin is always remarkably fine 
Summer is a season of delights, with its shady bowers and succu- 
lent fruits. All nature is trying to pour pleasure through every 
avenue of feeling. When winter scowls over the wide waste, it 
brings sleigh-rides and long sociable ftire-side evenings, with the 
jocund tale, nuts and cider 

It is now time to finish my story, if the reader remembers the 
If not, just please to refer to it, and then push forward 


| 
beginning 
here A fnend breke in upon these ratiocimations, and putting a 
letter into our stoic’s hand, told him, that it contamed the announce- 
ment of his having fallen heir to an income of twelve thousand 
dollars per anuum, and begged that he would honour the messenger, 
in a small matter, viz. to go home with hum and discuss a chicker 
pie, which his wife had neatly prepared, with her well-known skill 
and which he could not fail to find tempting, as its excellence would 


give pleasure, even to a jaded appetite. * Jaded appetite,” ejacu- 


lated the starvation personified. “Oh! come along, quickly,” and 
turmng up his eyes in gratitude at the prospect, rubbing his hands, 
he muttered some sounds at intervals, as he found tume, between 
each smacking of his lips, but the only distinguishable words weve 


“chicken pe.” 





ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 


BRIEF SKETCHES OF EMINENT MEN. 


HENRY HUDSON 


Wirtn what eager dehght would an American receive any iufor- 
mation concerning the youthful days of this celebrated virator 
To a citizen of this metropolis, whose broad bay bears his name, 
such history would be peculiarly interesting. Alas! in endeavour 
mg to procure it, research has exhausted itself in van Not the 
slightest memorial can be traced. Nevertheless, conjceture may 


reasonably tell us, that as he was selected by the public authorities 


he world had 


of his time, to conduct most lpportant Uudertanings, 
' previously been gratified by the exhibition, on his part, of numerous 
proofs of his skill, integrity, courage and maritime knowledge 
Great Britain enjoved the bonour of having given birth to this ilus- 


trious individual 


In the early part of the seventeenth century, science directed its 
efforts to the discovery of a@ northern passage to | a Many sue- 
cessive attempts failed in their object. But hope stu! lingered in 
the minds of some persons. Among these were a number of opulent 


London merchants, who, resolving to try again, equipped a vessel, 
and entrusted it to the sulject of this memoir A voyage was 
made ; but its principal re sult was, adding to geogr iphy the first 
account of the island of Spitzbergen. He was next despatched by 
the same liberal and spirited citizens toward the north-east, with the 
view of ascertaming if there was not, m that direction, the much 
; 


sought for opening; but in four months he return 


cessful in the main purpose Hudson afterward concluded to en- 
gage m the Dutch service Being in Holland, he was employed 
by its East India Company to explore unknown regions A small 
ship, called the Half Moon, was fitted out for hin, wl it us said 
that the crew consisted of but twenty men, Dutch and English 


On the sixth of April, 1609, he leit the Texel, for the north-west, 





Not find iw. in that course, any way to Tre i, he determimed to 
visit the new world The first point he touched, was at or near 
the place where now st inds Portland, in Maine On the third of 
August, in his southe rly course, he landed on ¢ ape Cod Alte 

this, he sailed to the southward and westward for twenty one cays, 
and terminated his progre ss toward lower degrees of latitude, at the 
entrance of Chesapeake Bay Returning northerly ‘ chored 
within Sandv Hook, September third At first the tives were 
unicable, but, in a few days, skirmishes ensued, in the first of 


which one ef Hudson's crew was killed, by an arrow plereing his 
throat; and two more were wounded. The vessel remained a 
month, passing up and down the river. Where Albany now stands 
was the extieme | nt to w i Wis jen ascended 

After departing from our shores, on the return voyage, it was 


the seventh dav of November when the coast of Europe came in 


sight In addition to his vutical fame t be added the tithe 
of historian, for he wrote a statement s performances. It 1 
well known, that in a subsequent expedition, a melancholy fate 
overtook the intremd ciscoverer of our noble harbour; be, ¥ th 


utmous sailors, pat 


his son and seven 





into @ boat, and turned acdri‘t On the wice oceau 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Numark PIFTY-aIX. 

Annual dowries to twelve girls—vespers in the convent of Santa Tri- 
nita—ruins of Roman baths—a magnificent modern church within 
two ancient halls—gardens of Mecanas—tower whence Nero saw 
Rome on fire—houses of Horace and Virgil—baths of Titus and Ca- 
racalla, 

Tur yearly ceremony of giving dowries to twelve girls, was per- 
formed by the pope, this morning, in the church built over the an- 
cient temple of Minerva. His holiness arrived, in state, from the 
Vatican, at ten, followed by his red troop of cardinals, and preceded 
by a clerical courier, on a palfrey, and the body-guard of nobles. 
He blessed the crowd, right and left, with his three fingers, (pre- 
cisely asa Parisian dandy salutes his friend across the street,) and, 
descending from his carriage, (which is like a good-sized glass 
boudoir upon wheels,) he was received in the papal sedan, and car- 
ried into the church by his Swiss bearers. My legation button 
carried me through the guard, and I found an excellent place under 
a cardinal’s wing, in the penetralia, within the railing of the altar 
Mass commenced presently, with a chant from the cele brated 
choir of St. Peter's, and this apparent worship of the pope and 
professed worship of God lasted an hour. Room was then made 
through the crowd, the cardinals put on their red caps, and the 
small procession of twelve young girls entered from a side chapel, 
bearing each a taper in her hand, and robed to the eyes in white, 
I could form no 


with a chaplet of flowers round the forehead 
A Roman eye 


judgment of any thing but their eyes and feet, 
could not be otherwise than fine, and a Roman woman's foot could 
scarce be other than ugly, and, consequently, there was but one 
satin slipper in the group that a man might not have worn, and 
every eye I could see, from my position, might have graced an im- 
provisatrice. ‘They stopped in front of the throne, and, giving their 
long tapers to the servitors, mounted in couples, hand in hand, and 
kissed the foot of his holiness, who, at the same time, leaned over 
and blessed them, and then turning about, walked off again behind 
the altar ia the same order in which they had entered. 

The choir now struck up their half-unearthly chant (a music so 
strangely shnill and clear, that I scaree know whether the exqui- 
site sensation is pleasure or pain,) the pope was led from his 
throne to his sedan, and his mitre changed for a richly yewelled 
crown, the bearers lifted their burden, the guard presented arms, 
the cardinals summoned their offictous servants to unrobe, and the 
crowd poured out as it came 

This ceremony, I found, upon inquiry, is performed every year, 
on the day of the annunciation—just nine months before Christmas, 
ind is intended to commemorate the incarnation of our Sayiour 

As I was returning from a twilight stroll upon the Pincian hill, 
this evening, the bells of the convent of Santa ‘Prinita rung to 
vespers I had heard of the singing of the nuns in the service at 
the convent chapel, but the misbehaviour of a party of English had 
excluded foreigners, of late, and it was thought impossible to get 
admittance. I mounted the steps, however, and rung at the door 
It was opened by a pale nun, of thirty, who hesitated a moment, 
and let me pass 
altar was just cominencirg, and, before IT reached a seat, a low 
plaintive chant commenced, in female voices, from the choir. It 
went on, with occasional interruptions from the prayers, for per- 
haps an hour. IT ecannot deseribe the excessive mournfulness of 
the music. One or two familiar hymns occurred in the course of 
it, like airs in a recitative, the same sung in our churches, but the 
otfect was totally different. The neat white caps of the nuns were 
just visible over the railing before the organ, and, as [ looked up 
at them and listened to their melancholy notes, they seemed, to me, 
mourning over their exclusion from the world. The small white 
cloud from the censer mounted to the ceiling, and creeping away 
through the arches, hung over the organ tll it was lost to the eve 
in the dimness of the twilight. It was easy, under the influence of 
their delightful music, to imagine within it the wings of that tran- 
quillizing resignation one would think so necessary to keep down 
the heart in these lonely cloisters 


The most considerable ruins of ancient Rome are those of the 
Baths. The Emperors Titus, Caracalla, Nevo and Agrippa, con- 
structed these immense places of luxury, and the remains of them 
are among the most mteresting and beautiful relies to be found in 
the world. It is possible that my readers have as imperfect an 
idea of the extent of a Roman bath as I have had, and I may as 
well quote from the information given by writers upon antiquities 
“ They were open every day, to both sexes. In each of the great 
baths, there were sixteen hundred seats of marble, for the conve 
nience of the bathers, and three thousand two hundred persons 
could bathe at the same time. There were splendid porticoes in 
front, for promenade, arcades with shops, in which was found every 
kind of luxury for the bath, and halls for corporeal exercises, and 
for the discussion of philosophy ; and here the pocts read their 
productions and rhetoricians harangued, and sculptors and patnters 
exhibited their works to the public. The baths were distributed 
into grand halls, with ceilings ¢ normously high and paimted with 
admirable frescos, supported on columns of the rarest marble, and 


There 


ast reservoirs, for the swimmers, and crowds 


the basins were of oriental alabaster, porphyry and jasper 
were in the centre v 
of slaves to attend gratuitously upon all who should come.” 

The baths of Diocletian, (which I visited to-day,) covered an 
enormous space, ‘They occupied seven years i building, and were | 
the work of forty thousand christian slaves, tico-thirds of whom died 
of fatigue and misery! Mounting one of the seven hulls of Rome, 


In a small plain chapel within, the service of the , 


a long distance, in the sides of which were built two modern 
| churches. One was the work of Michael Angelo, and one of his 
happiest efforts. He has turned two of the ancient halls into a 
magnificent church, in the shape of a Greek cross, leaving in their 
places, eight gigantic columns of granite. After St. Peter's, it is 
the most imposing church in Rome. 
We drove thence to the baths of Titus, passing the site of the 
ancient gardens of Mece#nas, in which still stands the tower 
‘from which Nero beheld the conflagration of Rome. The houses 
of Horace and Virgil communicated with this garden, but they are 
now undistinguishable. We turned up from the Coliseum to the 
left, and entered a gate leading to the baths of Titus. Five or six 
immense arches presented their front to us, in a state of pic- 
turesque ruin. We took a guide, and a long pole, with a lamp at the 
extremity, and descended to the subterranean halls, to see the still 
inimitable frescos upon the ceilings. Passing through vast apart- 
ments, to the ruined walls of which still clung, here and there, 
pieces of the finely-coloured stucco of the ancients, we entered a 
suite of long galleries, some forty feet high, the arched roofs of 
which were painted with the most exquisite art, in a kind of fanciful 
border-work, enclosing figures and landscapes, in as bright colours 
Farther on was the niche in which was found 
the famous group of Laocoon, in a room belonging to a subterra- 
nean palace of the emperor, communicating with the baths. The 
Belvedere Meleager was also found here. The imagination loses 
itself in attempting to conceive the splendour of these under-ground 
palaces, blazing with artificial light, ornamented with works of art, 
never equalled, and furnished with all the luxury which an emperor 
of Rome, in the days when the wealth of the world flowed into her 
treasury, could command for his pleasure. How short life must 
have seemed to them, and what a tenfold curse became death and 
the common ills of existence, interrupting or taking away pleasures 
so varied and inexhaustible 
These baths were built in the last great days of Rome, and one 


as if done yesterday 


reads the last stages of national corruption and, perhaps, the secret 
of her fall, in the character of these ornamented walls. They 
breathe the very spirit of voluptuousness. Naked female figures 
fill every plafond, and fauns and satyrs, with the most licentious 
passions in their faces, support the festoons and hold together the 
intricate ornament of the frescos The statues, the pictures, the 
object of the place itself, inspired the wish for indulgence, and the 
history of the private lives of the emperors and wealthier Romans 
shows the effect in its de epest colours 

We went on to the baths of Caracalla, the largest ruins of Rome 
They are just below the palaces of the Cesars, and ten minutes’ 
walk from the Coliseum. It is one labyrinth of gigantic arches 
and ruined halls, the ivy growing and clinging wherever it can 
fasten its root, and the whole as fine a picture of decay as imagi- 
This was the favourite haunt of Shelley, and 
He could not have 

A herd of goats 


nation could create 
here he wrote his fine tragedy of Prometheus. 

selected a more fitting spot for solitary thought 
were climbing over one of the walls, and the idle boy who tended 
them lay asleep in the sun, and every footstep echoed loud through 
the place. We passed two or three hours rambling about, and re- 
gained the populous streets of Rome in the last light of the sunset 








ORIGINAL OUTLIN 





THE PROPHECY, 


Tue gitana took young Antonio's hand, The youth smiled as 
she looked intently upon it, and cast a sidelong glance at the girl, 
who hung on hts arm, and seemed absorbed m the sentence about 
to burst from the gitana’s lips 

The gitana drew her fingers over the lines of the palm, then 
exclaimed— 

** Blood ! blood !—but no,” checking herself, ** this portends a 
The gates of death, though 


Thank 


guardian angel—you will not perish. 
they yawn at your feet, shall not close upon their prey 
the stars, young man, that govern your destiny.” 
Antonio laughed. ‘ And is this your mighty prediction, good 
But 


woman ! a piece of gold should have brought me a fairer one 


the guardian angel, who is she to be! my pretty Isabel here ? 
so, then danger were well, well worth curring.” 

* Holy Virgin be ! 
! 


is shield !* murmured a sweet voice, in low 


tones, at his side, as the gitana, excited by the incredulous smile 
of Antonio, repeated her prediction with frantic vehemence. ** And, 
dear Antonio, let us leave this fearful woman; my blood curdles 
it her words—do not listen to her.” And the anxious girl endea 
voured to draw him from the spot. 


” 


“Yet a moment!” cried the gitana, extending her arms wildly 


towards the sky—* when the clouds lower around the sunny garden 
of your prosperity, and the dungeon damps chill the bounding cur- 
rent of youth, then, remember the gitana was a prophetess ! 

She rushed into the forest, and was soon lost to view 


“What! 


sily words move vou thus? 


A few 
Haste, the dance awaits us, and its 
See how the hghts of the 


my dearest Isabel! you tremble—how is this? 


joyous Whirl shall disperse this gloom 


banqueting-hall glimmer through the trees of the garden, and the 


music floats to our ears through the rustling leaves. Throw to the 


is they——" 


winds words as idk 
“Ah, me! that I could!” 


hoed the dancers, and the 


Many 
but, 
The dance was ended, 


*Toud and merry ec laugh of the 
waltzers rose and sunk im graceful, undulating motions 

were the rich and titled, who graced that bright assemblage 
among all, shone Antonio and his Isabel 


and he led her to a seat 


we come to some half-ruined arches, of enormous size, extending | 


| seemed destruction 


“An instant, and I return.” And he left the apartment. 

The dance recommenced—he returned not. It was finished— 
still, no Antonio ; and Isabel's heart sank within her at the delay. 
Suddenly a gloom fell like a dark mantle upon the whole company. 
Rumours of strange visitors in black, the officials of the inquisition, 
reached her ears, and she grew pale at the sound. Then she 
heard the name of Antonio, and glances were cast at her from all, 
ull the mingled suspense and apprehension amounted to agony. At 
length a cousin approached her, whispered in her ear, and gently 
drew her from the dancing-hall. 

“Oh, Perez! dear Perez! where is he?” 

But Perez answered not. ° 

“Has any thing befallen my Antonio? Speak !” 

* You shall soon know,” soothingly replied her cousin. 

They had now reached the garden entrance, and the flambeaux 
of the outriders shone in the distance, around the equipage to which 
he was hurrying the bewildered girl. 

** Ay, you shall know all!” shouted a voice in her ear; “the 


’ 


destinies are not mocked—he is in the inquisition !” 

It was a brave equipage that rolled, sparkling through the night, 
down the streets of Seville, and the thoughtless envied. Could they 
but have seen, amid that grandeur, its death-pale mistress 








Iberia! thou fairest and most abased, most fruitful yet most 

| barren of realms ; most renowned in the records of liberty, yet the 
strong hold of the oppressor—how have thy bravest patriots fought 
and died, that despotism might enthral thee in hopeless bondage? 
how, seduced by the designing artifices of the treacherous, thy 
Minas, Empecinados and Torrijos rushed from thy rock-bound 
Sierras against the invading Gaul, sweeping him beyond the Py- 
renees with resistless might; then found their beloved Ferdinand 
a bitter foe—as the cherished serpent stung his unwary benefactor. 


It was the last effort of an indignant nation. Twice before, had 
the patriots attempted an insurrection, twice had they been crushed 
by an overwhelming force. ‘The third time, also, under the unfor- 
tunate General Torrijos, the constitutionalists assembled in arms 
against the execrable Ferdinand. The result is but too well known ; 
their leader, with many compatriots, was taken prisoner and shot, 
the remnant fled, and, after many hair-breadth escapes, found, in 
foreign lands, the refuge denied them at home. One distinguished 
patriot has honoured with his presence the congenial soil of Ame- 
rica, and delights with his erudition and varied accomplishments 
this city, far from the ungrateful land which has proscribed the no- 
blest of her sons. 

All Spain resounded with the attempt of Torrijos, and his scat- 
tered partisans were hunted like beasts of the chase through the 
land. An intimate friend had sought the shelter of the house of 
Antonio. Yielding to the dictates of honour and humanity, the 
young Spaniard gave him protection, and so disguised him that, 
under the dress of a muleteer, he passed through the very files of 
soldiers set to guard the outlets, and finally effected his escape into 
For his participation in this, Antonio was arrested at the 
The informer against 

But geld was more 


France. 
ball, and carried prisoner to the inquisition. 
him was a favourite and trusted servant. 
powerful than his honesty. 


“Know you aught of Don Felix Morano?” interrogated the 
grand Inquisitor 

** He was my friend,” replied Antonio, firmly. 

“* When saw vou him last?” 

Antonio started—he could not invent a falsehood, and the truth 
He replied— 

‘To what end am I thus questioned ?” 

“That matters not—we want thy answer.” 

Antonio compressed his lips, and was silent. 

* Well, if thou art contumacious, here is the proof,” and he 
whispered to an official, who left the room. In an instant he re- 
turned with Gines, the servant of Antonio 


“Repeat thy testimony. Where did thy master leave Felix 


Morano = 

**At the river gate,” replied the unblushing Gines 

* What were his parting words ?” 

“Dearest Romano, may you ‘scape the tyrant’s minions, and, in 
your exile, remen:ber that Spain vet holds one patriot.” 

“ Wretch ! may ——” But Antonio checked himself, and turned 
from his menial with abhorrence 
* Spain will soon lose her last patriot,” sneeringly continued the 
* Dost deny aught that thy servant hath here testified 
What! still silent! Ho, there—the rack 
ain was drawn up at the signal, and the horrible 


Inquisitor 
899 
agamst thee! 


A large curt 
frame exposed to view, surrounded with dark-visage d mutes and 
officials. ‘Thev bore him to the torture! 


“T will 


* But Ferdinand has refused to hear any petition 


beseech the king.” 




















* T will force him to hear me 

«Twas but yesterday the Condesa G—— was borne away by 
the g s from the entrance to the audience-chamber, as she beg- 
ged to see the ku g in behalf of the count, her husband.” 

* QO, cruel fate! and Isabel flung herself despairingly upon a 
sofa. Her long hair fell over her face, and pressing her two hands 
upon it, she wept a torrent, as she lay extended at length in her 
anguish. Then starting up, and shaking the locks from her eyes, 
she exclaimed— 

* Vile tears! no more—ve cannot release Antonio I must act; 
perhaps even now his death-knell is ringing. The king is inexora- 
ble. In vain have all besought him—the wise and ttied ; what 
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then would a weak girl avail’? But the queen !”” And, at the thought, 
Isabel nearly fainted with excess of delight ! 

“Dearest uncle ! this instant procure me audience of the queen. 
Report speaks her gentle and affable; and it may be that through 
her the iron heart of Ferdinand may be softened. Quick, dear 
uncle—I await your return at the lower gateway, whence I accom- 
pany you to the palace. Fly, dearest uncle !” 


At the extremity of a hall supported on a long row of pillars on 
either side, and hung with gorgeous tapestry of crimson, stood the 
most beautiful woman of her age, the lovely majesty of Spain. But 
two ladies of the court were in attendance, and they retired at a 
sign from their mistress, into an inner apartment, leaving her alone. 
She bent a searching look in the direction of the lower entrance. 
It opened, and a cavalier appeared, leading a female form enveloped 
in a long black veil, that trailed on the floor as she advanced. An 
instant, and she flung it aside, and fell at the feet of the queen. It 
was Isabel 

“ Poor girl!” cried the compassionate queen, endeavouring to 
raise her from her prostrate position. 

But Isabel persisted in maintaining it, and embraced the knees 
of the queen. 

** Save my Antonio, and bind me to you forever. 
till you promise to intercede for him.” 

* And who is this Antonio, of whom she speaks?” asked the 


I will not rise 


queen of the cavalier who introduced her, the tear glistening in her 


eye as she spoke. 

The uncle, for it was he, in a hurried story, informed her majesty 

“ Dear girl,” exclaimed the queen, as he closed, losing all the 
etiquette of royalty in the burst of ennobling feelings that alone 
give pre-eminence to mortals, ‘thy suit is granted ; if my efforts 
will profit aught, thou shalt again be happy.” And she folded 
Isabel in a sisterly embrace. 

The maiden, overpowered with the royal condescension, mur- 
mured a few indistinct words, then sunk again at the feet of the 
queen. On raising her from the ground, they found she had fainted 

** Ferdinand shall not sleep for this,” cried the indignant queen, 
as she beheld the attendants bearing Isabel away ; then summoning 
her ladies in waiting, she retired. 


The white-capped billows rolled ceaselessly, and the gallant 
ship bounded as if instinct with life over their spray-spangled ridges 
Isabel looked upon the tumbling masses, sinking and rising beneath 
But her 


eye was not troubled, neither was her look sad, though the home 


the stern, as the vessel cleaved them in its rapid course 


of her youth, with all its treasured delights, was fast melting away 
in the distance. Antonio reclined on a couch at her side. His 
countenance, though wan from recent intense suffering, was lighted 
with a faint smile, as he beheld the affectionate girl watching at 
his head, and gently spreading her veil over him to shield him from 
the increasing heat of the ascending sun. 

Threugh the influence of the queen, he had been released, but 
banishment had been substituted for death, and Isabel was the 
The flag of England waved at the 
mast-head, and London was their port of destination. 


joyful companion of his exile. 


* Isabel, where wilt thou find another Seville?” said the thought- 
ful Antonio, as he beheld the foggy, crowded, muddy thoroughfares 
of the mighty city. 

“In thee !’ 

“T can forgive the gitana her malice and predictions of evil ; for 
did she not end with a ‘guardian angel ! HERMES. 


replied the confiding girl 


Parl 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS, 
THE TWO DREAMS. 
A PARLE 

Is a certain kingdom, situated in Asia, there was an emperor, who 
had raised himself to that dignity by the most persevering indus- 
try and virtue 
child was missing 
and report bruited about various stories, for the truth of which 


On the eighth day after the birth of his son, the 
Consternation prevailed through the palace, 
there was not the slightest foundation. The empress, her court, 
and every sulyject of the kingdom bemoaned unceasingly this sud- 


den disappearance ; yet the emperor appeared to feel not the slight- 


est mortification, and proceeded im the regulation of his daily affairs 
without any deviation from his accustomed habits 

Many years passed, and they received no tidings of the infant 
What also contnbuted to throw them into greater consternation 
was, that the queen had nota second child to recompense them for 
the loss of the first; so that all hopes of an heir to the throne 
was de spaire d of 

In the meantime, an humble habitation, situated in a beauteous 
valley, was the abode of the long-lost one, who was seen tending | 
} } 


sheep, in the garb of a shepherd. He had hardly attained his twen- 


tieth year, under the care of an old hermit. His drink was water, 


and his food bread and fruit; yet his body appeared healthy 


and his form handsome Ile rose at the first dawn of the morning; | 
passed the day im aiding his supposed father to procure a frugal 

livelihood ; and retired to repose at the setting of the sun. He 

never had seen any individual but the solitary, nor gone beyond 

the boundary of the adjacent eminences. He was consequently to- | 
tally ignorant of the wor d, and only gathe red from the information 
of his companion, that there were other beings who resembled 
themselves. Going out, one morning, accompanied by the hermit, 
they were both surprise d at beholding a man descending from one 
of the mountains The young prince, from his inexperience, was, 


ed to believe that what he saw was his own shadow 





at first, u 
The stranger, who appeared to be about fifty years of age, now ap- 
proached. habited in a plain but elegant dress. His dignified coun- 


} tenance bespoke a superior, and our young hero cast down his eyes 
|| in submission, without knowing the cause. The hermit no sooner 
| perused the visitor's features, than running up, he caught him in 

his embrace, exclaiming, “* My dear sovereign, what gratification 





] 
| 


|| the reality itself must be much superior 


does your presence convey to me; I shall descend into my | 


grave with comfort, since you can bear testimony to the faithful- 
ness with which I have executed your orders respecting the edu- 
The em- 


|| cation of your offspring, who now stands before you.” 
peror, for it was no other, pressed \ae boy's guardian to his bosom, 
and then catching hold of his wondering son, almost stifled hin 
with embraces. 

| It was not long before familiarity ensued ; and the host led the 

|| happy guest through groves and woods, until they arrived at their 
blissful dwelling. 
pure and innoxious as those which had formed his child's suste- 

The meal being concluded, his ma- 


Here the monarch being seated, refreshments, 


| nance, were laid before him 
jesty, after caressing his son, began in the following manner 
** Dear joy of my heart! sweet pledge of the love your deceased 


mother bore towards me! I am about to unfold to you my story, 
which, I am well convinced, the superintendant of your education 
has kept an inviolable secret. Iam your father, late ruler of twelve 
millions. From the painful experience I had acquired, during my 
gradual ascent to the highest post in the kingdom, I knew that 
the state in which you were born would lay you open to a thou- 
sand miseries. Revolving this in my mind, I concluded to con- 
vey you away privately to a place where you might be bred up in 
innocence ; and, on your gaining your present age, to ease myself 
of all my royalty, and spend the remainder of my days im your 
society. The time has arrived—I have had it given out that I am 
dead—have had a coffin borne to the grave, which my subjects 
believe contained my body.” 
Thus ended the sire: the prince, actuated by an unknown im- 
pulse, leaped into his arms, and the big tears of affection rolled 
| down the cheeks of the parent. But, while tranquillity reigned im 
| the breast of the youth and the father, desire of power began to 
move the heart of the hermit. “Ha!” thought he, “is the em- 
peror supposed dead? The prince has a mark on his night leg ; 
he would be recognized immediately by his nurse, were he trans- 
ported to his father’s dominions ; he would be elected successor ; 
and, by the power I have over him, I could constitute myself se- 
cond in the kingdom. But the father must be removed by death ; 
he will otherwise pursue us, and declare himself sull living, to his 
astonished subjects. But more of this when I am in private.” 
Through the remainder of the day, the hermit conducted himself 
so hypocritically, that neither the father nor the son harboured any 
suspicion that he was agitated with any injurious intentions. No 
sooner had the sun withdrawn his rays, and the shades of night 
begun to diffuse themselves, than the three threw themselves 
Sleep soon overcame all, except the master 


of the abode, who was devising plans for the accomplishment of 


on a couch of moss 


his proyect. After awhile a thought struck him, and he immediately 
started up with a conviction of its efficacy He silently paced the 
room for some time; and at length re parre d to a chest, where he 


kept various relics of his younge: days 


From thence he drew a 
curious magical book; and, after performing a certain necromantic 
charm, commanded the spirit of evil to stand before him * The 
thee,” cried he, * to the cave of dreams, and despatch therefrom 


the vision of voluptuousness.” The young prince dreamed that 
he was conducted by the hermit, to the t« p ot the mountains 
His eyes were greeted by a rich, varied, and immense prospect 
Greatly excited, he ran forward, until, on passing a wood, he 
arrived at the door of a gorgeous palace, which he entered 
After passing through several superb apartments, he found him- 
self in an immense hall, lit up with flames in various devices, and 
full of company glittering in brilliant dresses. Tables were spread 


with every luxury which the wit of man can invent, and the per 
} 1 


| son who presided arose, and, taking him by the hand, insisted on 


his making ene of the party. ‘The prince wanted little persuasion 
Being seated, his taste, which had only known simple aliments, 
was now indulged with many dainties. Wines, too, of exquisite 
flavour, were quatled out of diamond studded goblets; whilst the 


sense of hearing Was, at the same time, grat fied with harmony 


The fumes of the draught mounted into his head, and produced 


He sprang, half mad, from his 
seat, ran through a suite of rooms which opened before him, and, 


at length, arrived at a chamber splendidly decorated, the atmo- 


a sensation new and agreeabh 


sphere of which was surcharged with the most ds lightful perfumes 
Here he retired to repose 
t the dawn of dav, he found himself on a bed of 


ing by his sue Ik 


On awaking : 


moss, with his new-found father still sleey 








arose, and paced the room in deep reflection The engaging visior 
danced before his imagimation continually ; he uttered exclamations 
of joy, and appe ured totally insensible to every thing whi sur- 
rounded him. The hermit, who, to al irance, lay asleep, kept 
his eves half open, and was pleased to observe the effect which hus 


i ' 
stratagem had upon his pupil The king at last awoke, and for 
iad renounced his state of gran- 


getting, for the moment, that he 


deur, began to call for Iran, Hassan, Bedreddin—* Bring me my 


council suit!’ The prince started ; he had heard those very names, 
repeated in his vision; by those names he had been n 
nhin. “Ha!” ered he, 


structed to 


} ad | 1 ‘ } 
call the servile flatterers who waite 





in an ecstacy, “was then what I took to be a dream, an absolute 
reality? Here, Iran, Hassan, Bedreddin, fill me more wine—a gob 
let, a goble “te He looked around with wildness TI monarch, 





y hee 
by this time, began to recollect lis change of affairs Hel aped off 


his couch, and perceiving his son, ran and caught hum im his arms 


In the mean while, the hermit, watching a fit opportumty, led his 
‘ 


deluded pupil into a grove, not far distant, and, after binding him by 


an oath of secrecy, addressed hun in the followmg manner:— 


— — 
“ Sweet prince, I am well acquainted with the whole vision you 


| last night beheld ; but that was only a shadow, and, consequently, 


Now there are means by 
which that substance may be had. Ay, it is in your power to attain 
it. Mark that! Hear what you thought you heard—taste what you 
thought you tasted—and experience the extatic sensations which 
you felt only in thought!" 

The prince’s eyes glistened, his pulse beat strong, he devoured 
every word, and the recollection of his dream became extremely 
vivid 

* Ay, ay, sweet pupil,” continued the hermit, “there are means 
to compass these wishes, but vigorous exertions must be made ; 
you must——ha! will you betray me, if you agree not with me?” 

* No, no,” cried the prince, anxiously, * never—speak'!—what 
must I do?” 

“Fly,” cried the hermit, “from your father—follow me—gain 
the kingdom to which yeu are the mghtful heir; and then—why 
then there ts not a thing on earth but what ts in your power !” 
“well, that 
I do not love my father so well as 


*Leave my father,” cried the prince, pondering; 
will not be so great an effort 
and you, from our constant intercourse, 
And as for the rest, I should 


Lead on when you wil.” 


you, for he is a stranger ; 
seem, as it were, a part of myself 
glory in such an enterprise 

After some further conversation, in which it was agreed, that 
when the monarch had laid down to rest for the night, they should 
put their project into execution, they departed together ; but, on 
coming out of the grove, who should appear before them but the 
kingly personage himself. The hermit started back several paces, 
as though he had trodden on a noxious reptile ; and the monarch, 
' 


observing his confusion, could not forbear suspecting that there 


was something evil at work 
He therefore withdrew mto an unoes upied room 

a spirit, with whom through life he had held a constant intercourse, 

and desired he would make him acquainted with the truth or falsity 


Ile summoned 


of his suspicions The spit of virtue answered, by disck sing 


t 
what had been meditated, and what done; which the ether no 
sooner heard, than he commanded him, on his son's falling asleep, 
to send the vision [am on the point of desenbing 
After the mid-day meal, the yous prince Was seize d with an 


unusual drowsimess, and soon fell asleep. He dreamed himself to 
' 





be in tull possession of that which he was desirous of obtaining, the 
sovereignty of his father’s kmedom. He had constituted the hermit 
second in the state; and thought himself seated at the table of 
luxury, satiating his taste with the most exquisite Vv inds lis 
voblet, as soon as emptied, was again replenished with wines the 
most delicious Months, he thought, passed away thus, till at 
length pleasure palled upon his appetite The athiurs of state also 
harassed his mind meessantly; and he looked on every one whe 


approached him with an eve of distrust aI s life now seemed 


burthensome; and what tended to make him feel it more so, was 


his receiving information that Ishamar, the former hermit, having 


mned over a strong party to his interest, was meditating an insur- 


rection, to place himself upon the throne A confused tram ot 
ideas, natural in a dream, now followed. He at length thought 
himself la wurng under the afflbction of numberless disease s, bron git 
on by his intemperance He cursed the tardiness of time, and, in 
despair, implored that every hour might be his last. In this state, 
how often would he look back on the pure feelings he had formerly 
enjoved. How great was the eontrast ' 

His distress of mind awoke him; and so lhe reality were the 
vivid impressions of hic dream, that mstead of regarding the hermit 
as formerly, he looked upon him with disgust and horror. He arose 


and left the house, pensive and sad “It would seem,” mused he, 
“that some superior power w tches over my weltare, and has fa- 


voured me with this latter vision, as a timely warning.” 


Just then his father, who had followed at a distance, came up 


with him. The prince, in the moment of conviction, threw himself 
into his arms, and made a full contession, stating the hermit’s de 
termination to have the erows placed upon the head of the lawful 
heir, and the scenes which had haunted his slambermng senses 


“IT know it all.” rephed the monarch; “it was bw the power of 


that hypoerite, that you were deluded by the first dream ; and it 


was through my means that the last vision was presented to your 
mind to counteract its effects. You are now in a state productive 
of real happiness. You know no cares, and enjoy health, which 
will still be your lot, if you contimue to lead the same quiet and re- 
gular life you have ever done But af you follow the mstructions 
of your enemy, the hermit, even granting you could ascend my 
throne, the consequences may be tulerre ! fiom vour last dream 


} ! 


It is my intention, provided you abandon your former rash resolution, 


to pass here the remainder of my lite My only compameon shall 


be yoursell; for that trator shall be bunmed in the grave which he 


destines tor me 


After some further conversation, the prince agreed to his 
father’s proposals At might, the king lay down and feigned to 
sleep. His son, furnished with the instructions, prepared every 
thing, and pretended to be ready to take his departure No souner 


did the hermit perceive the pr 


nee’s back turned trom the door, than 


drawing a dagger, he approached the monarch, with the intention 
of destroying hun. The mestrument was already elevated, when 
lis mtended victim started up, Wrenched it trom his grasp, and 
plunged it u his own bosom, The villain dropped, and breathed 
his lust 

Some time elapsed before the youth « ! reconesie himself to 
the absence of one whom, through ! shole lie, he had been ac 
customed to look upon as a protector but time, that powertul 


medicament, and the exhortations of his parent, gradually brought 
him to contentment with his present situati ud they continued 


to dwell together in peace in that humble valley 
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An Analysis of the Mineral Waters of Saratoga and Ballston, with 
vractical remarks on their medical properties; together with a 
ustory of the discovery and settlement of these celebrated water- 
ing-places, and observations on the geology and mineralogy of 
the surrounding country. By John H. Steel, M. D. 12mo. 

Ir is a singular fact, that while the waters of all the mineral 
springs in Europe have been analyzed, and the proportion of the 
forcign svbstances held in solution perfectly ascertained, we havi 
been contented with a general, superficial knowledge of those of 
Saratoga and Ballston. J is true, that, from time to time, philo- 
sophic men have attempt_d analyses; but their experiments have 
been indecisive, and their final results so contradictory, that their 
labours seemed rather to involve the subject in obscurity, and show 
the fallacy of a loose and unscientific investigation. 

This deficiency has been remedied in the work before us. Instead 
of a few scattered, unconnected experiments and hasty conclusions; 
the amusements of some minds renowned in the world, which 
thought the analysis a pretty relaxation, and accordingly failed in 
accomplishing their desired end, we have a regular series, based 
upon a systematic arrangement, and deteeting all the component 
paris, even to the newly discovered substances, iodine and bro- 
mine. ‘These experiments are the more conclusive, as they depend 
upon each other, and give unvarying results upon repetition, al- 
though the quantity of a salt to be detected be exceedingly minute 
when compared with the mass of the liquid; since, im the search 
for the mineral substances above mentioned, in the residual portion 
of a gallon of the Congress-spring water, scarce a “ frace”’ could be 
discovered, and, in a much larger quantity, but a few grains. 

Thus far for the chemical analyses, of which the work itself will 
give a much better clea than any we could impart, within the limits 
of a notice. The history of the springs the author has invested with 
ereat interest, and carned back to times when the Indian roamed 
unmolested over the spot new the attracting point of civilized re- 
finement, wealth and beauty. ITfis reference to old documents, and 
the manner in which he traces the descent of the proprictorship of 
the spot, with its many successive patents, shifting it from one to 
another, through a long lapse of years, indicate deep and minute 
research, and bring before us names intimately connected with the 
general history of the country. Were the events attending the early 
settlement of many places, now celebrated, thus thoroughly inves- 
tigated, what a flood of light would be thrown upon periods com- 
monly thought too remote for historical researeh, and too barren of 
incidents to reward the attempt; what amass of facts might thus 
be accumulated, forming a rich treasure for the future historian, and 
rescuing our country from the vulgar reproach of being the nation 
of a day, a circumstance of yesterday, destined to vanish on the 
morrow. We should see, in such a collection, the secret, untiring 
perseverance which, with gradual, progressive steps, laid the foun- 
dation of a nughty empire in the wilderness, and gathered such an 
irresistible weight of moral and physical energies for America, while 
under the humble garb of colonial dependence, that, like the fairy in 
the fable, at the trumpet eall of tyranny, from a fragile, ethereal 
form, light as the gossamer, she changed into a brazen-clad giant, 
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* Lowering around, Wh 


ile shrank the timid crowd, 
in scornful miaye ” 


Supreme sty. 
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Such would the use of a series of facts tending to illustrate the 


remote period of our national history. This work is, we are happy 
hnk 
It commences after a general view of the distriet, with 
t of Sar William Johnson to the springs, at 
the instanee of the Indians, with whom Sir William was a great 
favourite, and who seem to have been long acquainted with the me- 


to say, one in the chain, and, as such, is deserving of all ac 
ceptance. 


an account of the vis 


dicinal qualities of the water. The visit resulted in the restoration 
of Sir William's health, which was so completely re-established, 
that, although so feeble that the Indians were obliged to bear him 
on a litter to the fountams, he was able to walk back to Schenee- 
tady. This gave such a reputation to the springs, that they soon 
became a place of resort for invalids; and different individuals at 
tempted settlements in their vieinity, with a view of improving their 
fortunes by means of their attraction. At this time but two springs 
were known “High Rock” and the “Flat Rock ;” neither of 
them much frequented at the present day, others, more recently 
discovered, surpassing them in the abundance and the salubrious 
of ther waters 


i 


properties 

“During the summer of 1792, John T. Gilman, Esq., of Exeter, 
New-Hampshire, at that time a member of congress, while walking 
in company with his brother, along the margin of the brook whieh 
crosses the read, a short distance from the present Congress-hall, 
obeerved a small stream of water issuing from the face of the rock, 
forming the border of the nvulet Attracted by the singular up 
pearance, he examined it inere closely, and found it to be a strong 
mineral water. 

“He communicated the discovery to his associates, and in the 
afternoon of the same day he conducted his landlord, together with 
a number of other persons, to the spot. It was situated a few feet 
further west, and on the side of the brook from where the 
congress spring now The water issued trom an aperture, which 
resembled a worm-hole in one of those large masses of siliceous 
lime rock, which form the upper stratum of the rock formation at 
this place. Its taste and other sensible qualities satisfied the com- 
pany that the discovery was an Hhportant one; and the spring was 
mmmediately dienitied by the consent of all the persons present, 
with the name of the Co r, out of respect to the 
coverer, and as acomplincnt to the superior strength of its waters.” 


» 
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Immediately after this discovery, Valentine Seaman, M. D., an 
eminent physician of the city of New-York, published “ A Disserta- 
tion on the Mineral-waters of Saratoga.”’ To him, in the words of 
the author, “very justly belongs the honour of first developing the 
true character and qualities of these interesting After- 
ward, in the year 1795, Dr. Vandervoort published the result of his 
experiments upon the waters of Ballston, 

“These publications had the effect to produce a more general 
knowledge of the properties of the waters, and to confirm the good 
opimon which many had already formed of their efficacy in many 
complaints. The consequence was an increase ef company to such 
an extent, as to evinee the necessity of more extensive and better 
arranged accommodations. Influenced by ths consideration, Mr. 


waters.”’ 


Putnam, whose enterprise was always active, was induced to build 


' = = re a 
a large and commodious house near the Congress spring, around | 


which, at the time, the country was a perfect wilderness. He com- 
menced it in 1800, and in the spring of 1802 tie Union-hall, then 
called Putnam’s tavern, was opened for company. It consisted of 
a large dining-room, two parlours and a commodious kitchen on the 
first floor, and the two upper stories were divided into lodging-rooms. 

“Tn 1808, Jotham Holmes, who had before kept a house near the 
High Rock, commenced building the Columbian-hotel, near the Flat 
Rock, and the following season it was opened for company. The 
success which attended these first efforts, induced Mr. Putnam to 
extend the means of accommodation still further. He added con- 
siderably to the dimensions of the Union-hall, and in 1812, com- 
menced the Congress-hall, on the opposite side of the street; but, 
before it was completed, its worthy and enterprising proprietor died, 
and the completion of the building was consequently delayed until 
the fall of 1814, when it was sold to Graudus Van Schoonhoven, 
who finished it, and in the spring of 1815 it was opened. 

“ From this period the character of the waters, and the excellency 
of the accommodations atlorded to visitants, began to be more gene- 
rally known and more justly appreciated; and the little village, as 
it emerged from the surrounding wilderness, began to present the 
appearance of a place of fashion and extravagance ; and from being 
the mere humble abode of the indigent and infirm, suddenly became 
the resort of the most polite and polished society. Such was the 
rapid increase of company, that it became necessary that still fur- 
ther accommodations should be provided ; and in 1819, the Pavilion 
was opened by Mr. Lewis, and in 1824 the United States hotel by 
Mr. Ford. All these establishments have, from time to ume, been 
enlarged and impreved, until they may be ranked among the most 
spacious and imposing buildings of the kind in the United States; 
and for good fare and polite attentions, will not suffer by a compari- 
son with those of any country. 

“The village was incorporated by an act of the legislature in the 
spring of 1827. It contains about two hundred dwelling-houses, five 
meeting-houses or places for public worship, a printing-office, read- 
ing-room and circulating | brary, together with a number of stores, 
grocenes and mechanics’ shops, and numbers about fifteen hundred 
inhabitants. It possesses no peculiar advantages either for manu- 
facturing or mercantile pursuits; it is, therefore, indebted alone to 
its character as a watering-place for the advances which it has here- 
tofore made in improvement and population. 

“The village is situated at the termination of one of the spurs of 
the immense pile of primitive mountains which separate the waters 
of Lake Champlain from those of the St. Lawrence. It is twelve 
miles west from Schuylerville, on the Hudson, and thirty east from 
Johnstown, in the county of Montgomery; it is thirty-four miles 
northerly from Albany, and twenty-seven southerly from Lake 
George. Its principal street is one hundred and forty feet in width, 
and nearly one mile in extent. The houses are well built, and the 
whole village has an air of neatness and salubrity seldom equalled 
in any country village. Formerly, the inhabitants were subject to 
attacks of intermittent and remittent fevers, but for the last ten 
years these diseases have entirely disappeared. This remarkable ex- 
emption is imputed to the destruction of a number of muill-dams in 
the surrounding country, and the clearing and dramuing of the low 
marshy grounds in the immediate vicinity of the place, which must, 
during their existence, have afforded fruitful sources for those exha- 
lations, to which has always been imputed the origin of these afflet- 
ing diseases. Noris the surrounding country less exempt from those 
pestiferous exhalations, which render a place insalubrious and im- 
proper for even the temporary residence of invalids. The springs 
are situated in an elevated distnet, and in the immediate vieinity of 
an extensive range of mountainous country; the atmosphere, there- 
fore, ts remarkably pure and invigorating, affording to the diseased 
one of the best seleeted spots that could be chosen for the unprove- 
ment of a broken or impaired constitution. 

* But Saratoga is not only interesting on account of the salubrity 
of its waters and the purity of its air; the name is associated with 
the great events which gave birth to the empire; her plains are dis- 
tinguished in the history of freedom. It was here our fathers fought 
and bled! and here the sight of their graves daily remindsus of their 
valour and their patriotism. It was here, during the dark and gloomy 
period of the revolunon, that the hght of liberty first dawned upon 
our then benighted land, and cheered the hearts of eur d ng 
countrymen with a full prospect of a great and glorious day ; and, 
although the bones of those who fell upon her plains are now scarce 
ly distinguishable from the earth which covers them, yet the spot 
of their repose will be songlit after and remembered while patriotism 
shall have a votary, or liberty a name. The scene of the defeat and 
surrender of General Burgoyne is but two heurs’ mde from. the 
Springs, and is full of interest.” 
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We would remark, at closing this part of the subject, upon the 
extroardinary facilities for transportation and conveyance between 
the Springs and the city of New-York, which are unrivalled on 
side of the Atlantic, and unsurpassed by the most enterprising na- 
tion in Eurepe. By means of the rail-road | { Al- 
bany, and the Hudson, that glorious canal, scooped out among the 
everlasting hills, by the beneficent hand of nature, the traveller may 
move witha rapidity and safety, which to the wisest, twenty years 
ago, would have appeared the dream of a visionary. While speeding 
along with a velocity which renders passing objects indistinet, and 
presents the appearance of party-coloured lines, without a jolt or 
any noise, but the dull murmuring of the iron wheels 
volve with surprising rapidity, we are impressed with the kindred 
swiftness of time, whose seconds, minutes, and hours revolve with 
rapid, noiseless speed, ull we reach our goal ere we had seriously 
With such a view of the transitory 


vetween them an 





as they re- 


commenced the course of life. 
nature of man, and the swelling legacy of his wisdom, we realize the 
saying of the Roman moralist, 

* Ars longa, vita brevis.” 


But to return to our subject. Under the head of the deseription 


of the springs, the author gives a very succinet and interestu 


o 


gac 
count of the present Congress spring, which we will transeribe as a 


specimen of his lucid desenptions, Which are given of all the springs. 


“This truly celebrated fountain is situated on the west side of a 
narrow strip of low marshy ground, close to the foot of a beauttul 
little caseade, formed by a small limpid stream which bursts fi 
the earth but about fifty rods westerly from. the t. The spnng 


was first discovered, as heretofore stated, during the summer ot 
m 





from 
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1792. At that ume the water made its appearance through a small 
aperture in the side of a calcareous rock, whose margin tormed the 
border of the brook. Here it was caught in tumblers, as it issue 


from the rock in a small stream, and formed the only resource fot 
obtainmg the water for several years after its discovery; but the 
quantity atlorded was found altogether insuffi even at that 
early period of its 1 to satisfy the deman itS Visifants; it 
therefore became desirable to obtain a larger quantity, and with 
view to eflect this object, some efforts were made which unfortunate- 
ly resulted in completely obstructing the passage of the water, and 
for a time the spring Was supposed to be irretnevably lost. 
“Not long after this accident, Mr. Putnam, a gentleman whose 
name I have already had occasion to mention, who then resided 
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near the spot, and who ranked among the most enterprising of the 
early settlers, observed bubbles of gas breaking through the water 
in the middle of the brook, a few feet south and east from the site 
| of the former fountain. Governed by the hope of being able to re- 
| cover the original fountain, he turned the stream from its course, 
| and having excavated the earth to the depth of about eight feet, dis- 
covered a strong mineral water nsing in various places through a 
| very hard and compact stratum of indurated marl embedded with 
| rounded pebbles and coarse gravel. He prepared a square tube made 
of strong plank, about ten inches in diameter, and of sufficient 
| length to reach from the bottom of the excavation to a little above 
ihe surface; this he placed upright in the well, and having adjusted 
the lower end so as to include a number of these separate little foun- 
tains, replaced the earth firmly around it, and thus secured to pos- 
terity the possession of a mineral water which, for its peculiar me- 
dicinal properties, stands unrivalled. 
|. “In this curb, which is perfectly tight, the water rises to a few 
inches above the surtace of the brook, which still passes close to the 
| spring, and here it becomes stationary. A little below this point, 
however, it is suflered to escape through a smail aperture, made in 
the side of the curb for the purpose. At this aperture, when the 
spring is not disturbed, the water issues at the rate of somethin 
less than a gallon a minute. The quantity of water, however, whic 
the fountain affords seems to be mexhaustible; for when the pres- 
sure has been removed, by lessening the column of water in the 
curb, as when it has been rapidly dipped out, it rushes in with such 
rapidity that it is difficult, if not impossible, to remove the whole 
contents of the well.” 


We next come to the medical history, omitting the part relating 
to geology and mineralogy, as of secondary importance in a general 
sketch, and uninteresting to the mass of our readers. So replete 
with useful matter is this portion, that the greatest difficulty is to 
avoid quoting too much; the condensed statements of our author 
precluding the possibility of compressing them, and at the same time 
doing justice to the work. We will, therefore, present the reader 

| with a few detached portions, advising him to purchase the book, 
and peruse the remainder. Of the proper quantity to be drank, and 
the extraordinary bibulous propensities of many “ invalids,” he 
speaks as follows: 

“From one to three pints of the water, taken in the morning be- 
fore eating, usually operates freely as a cathartic, and at the same 
time has a most powerful effect in increasing the ordinary secretions 
| of the kidneys; but its operation, like that of all other medicines, is 

much influenced by the condition of the stomach and bowels at the 
time of receiving it, as well as by the state of the system generally. 
It therefore frequently happens that a much larger quantity seems 
to be required, in order to produce its characteristic effect upon the 
bowels; and invalids have been known to drink twenty, thirty, and 
even forty tumblers’ full of it in a morning, without much apparent 
inconvenience. It requires, however, but a slight acquaintance with 
the properties of the water to satisfy any rational mind, that such a 
procedure is highly improper, and even dangerous. Quantities so 
immoderate can never be useful to persons who are either infirm or 
in health; and there are numerous instances in which they have 
produced consequences of a very alarming character.” 

Of the proper time for drinking the waters, and the ultra-temper- 
ance custom before mentioned, he very properly remarks, for the 
benefit of sylph-like young ladies and indiscreet young gentlemen, 
who hover about the spring as if it were the veritable “ Fontaine 
d’ Amour,’ whose waters incited instead of allaying thirst, 
| “The proper time for drinking the water of this spring 1s unques- 
tonably in the moerning—an hour or two before breakfast; indeed 
as a general rule, it should not be meddled with ai any other period 
of the day; and it would be much better for those whose complaints 
render them fit subjects for its administranon, if the fountain should 
be locked up, and no one suffered to approach it, after the hour of 
nine or ten in the morning. 

“Nothing can be more absurd, than the ridiculous practice of 
taking large potations of this water at all hours of the day, and, 
particularly, immediately after meals It should only be taken in 
the morning before eating.” 

Thus far have we followed our author, in his deseription of the 
Saratoga springs. He next proceeds to those of Ballston; but so 
great is the similarity in their properties and medicinal eflects, that 
to the general reader the slight difference is unimportant, though it 
is distinetly appreciable, and sufficient to induce visitors afflicted 
with particular complaints to make choice of the site of the spa. 
This spot, if we mistake not, is the one so beautifully introduced by 
Cooper, in his “Last of the Mohicans,’ where the Indian guide re- 
moves the leaves from the soil, and causes a spring of limpid water 
to rise from the soft clay, by preforating it with his staff. Many 
springs have been since discovered, by digging and boring with Mr. 
Dishbrow's improved apparatus. The whole country is much ine 
debted to this latter gentleman, for his energy and perseverance in 


the Union, and in none more 





his rescarches for water throughout 
than in the present instance. 

Though we have extended our remarks to a length unanticipated 
at the commencement, we have not noticed many important parti- 
culars, which make this treatise of Dr. Steel a complete manual for 
the thousands who frequent Saratoga, from those in exulting health, 
to those who come hither debilitated sceptics, with one foot in the 

To the latter, and there are many such, the sight of hilarity 
and loquac at tunes be repulsive in the extreme; 
and we know not how we can close our remarks better than by 
quoting a concluding paragraph of our author, replete with that 
knowledge the human mind, which is, above all things, an orna- 
ment to the man whose professional avocations concern the health 
of the body. 

“The great number of visitants who frequent these watering- 
luring the for ct no doubt a source of con- 
le mceme to the countrv; but th ani ual incTeAs¢ of oor 
in who flock here from all parts of the United States, alas 
solely dependent upon private munificence for their subsistence, is 
in evil that begins to be seriously felt, not only by the abitants, 
wh benevolence, while here, 1s daily laid under 
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contnbution for the st pport of some poor object, who is struggling 
to obtain from bountiful nature a renovation of health, which he has 
lost, perhaps, im the service of his country. This evil can only be 


properly remedicd by an interference of the general government ; 
and I cannot omit this oppertunity to remind those whose business 


it may be, that the endowment of a small hospital at this place, 
under proper regulations, would be attended with more beneficent 
effects, and would tend more to ameliorate the condition of suffering 


humanity, than the appropriation of an equivalent sum in any other 
way could possibly produce.” 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL PULPIT—NUMBER SEVEN.— This con- 
tains a sermon by the Rev. Wilham E. Wyart, D. D. of Baltumore, 
on “the great amount of moral evi! existing in the world. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

My reasons for loving her. The rerses under this title should be 
matured. A little pains taken with them by the author will be 
necessary to prepare them for the public eye. Those upon Vice 
and Virtue, and The tears of compassion, do not sufficiently exr- 
plain the subject. They may be considered as memoranda for 
stanzas, rather than as completed picces. 

The Spirit-Mountain. Our Iioten Sriend’s metrical effusions are 
obnoxious to the contrary fault, to that mentioned in the lines 
last above alluded to. There is too much amplification, and ideas 
almost exactly alike are carried through a great quantity of rhyme, 
in phrases not much varied ; nevertheless, there is much fair des- 
cription of savage life and rural scenery, and the article is sus- 
ceptible of being concentrated into a neat and pleasing production. 

To Simonides’ We should like to hare a look through the whole 
of your poetical survey. Perhaps there may be many portions 
which would gratify our readers. The extract we hare received 
is too short to enable us to judge what is the character of the work. 
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Chess.—We fear that this celebrated and ingenious game is less 
practised than formerly. It is superseded by others lighter and more 
lively; by employments which amuse the imagination and excite 
the passions, instead of exercising the reason and the Judgment. 
Railroads, steamboats, and modern improvements have made all! 
the world in a hurry. Folks now require something cqually ani- 
mating and striking; something which produces a dramatic etleet— 
theatres—operas—sparkling books— newspapers smoking from the 
press—and something also over which the presiding divinity is 
chance, not perseverance and labour. Now-a-days they disdain 
even to amass wealth by the old-fashioned method ef prudence, 
industry and economy. Poor Richard is dead, and his pithy apo- 
thegms forgotten. 

We think the generality of games detestable. Two worthies play- 
ing backgammon appear to us like the gentleman in Franklin's 
definition of a fishing-rod. It is as bad as dominos, jack-straws 
push-pins, marbles, or that game, well known to boys, termed 
mumble-the-peg. In the earliest days of boyhood, we confess to 
have derived no ordinary enjoyment from an art in which constant 
practice had rendered us peculiarly skillful, 7. e. making dust-pies 
in the road adjoining our retired village academy. Even now, we 
prefer indulging in that fanciful bakery, those dusty freaks of the 
imagination, to sitting down (in a room, perhaps, ennched with a 
valuable library,) to beguile, nay, to mangle, to murder an evening 
at backgammon. The formalities of society have compelled us to 
do so, with a London edition of Shakspeare stamng us reproach- 
fully in the face, like the ghost of his own Banquo. We have rattled 
out the dice upon Seneca or Walter Scott, or by the side of old pic- 
tures that we could have gazed on for hours, or while music was 
tempting us from an adjoining apartment, ull our very jaws ached 
with the effort of a suppressed yawn. 

There are men, who, while borne through the lovelest scenery in 
the world, go down into the dark steamboat cabin, to immerse them- 
selves in this idle series of efforts ever baffled by chance, in which 
nothing is to be learned but patience, and in which the wise man, 
(if the wise ever play backgammon,) is every day foiled by the fool. 
Even reading, on board the steamboats which track the silver 
windings of the Hudson, can scarcely be enjoyed without a twinge 
of conscience—for what is it, after all, but flying to descriptions of 
nature from nature herself: 

“Nature indeed looks prettily in rhyme, 

Streams tinkle sweetly in poetic chime, 

The warblings of the blacklurd, clear and strong, 

Are musical! enough in Thomson's song, 

And Cobham’s groves, and Windsor’'s green retreats, 
When Pope describes them, have a thousand sweets. 
He hikes the country, but, in truth, must own, 

Most likes it when he studies it—in town.” 

A man, however, may scarcely fear ridicule in being tempted by 
a favourite author, to rob the lordly Hudson of a portion of his ad- 
miration; but to turn from her up-heaved hills, her rocky walls, her 
sloping banks, her distant mountains, her cots, her palaces, her 
towns, and all the endless variety of charms throngh which she 
meanders, like a river of Eden—for a game of backgammon, ought 
to stamp him destitute of taste and fancy. 

Whist is much more in vogue than chess, and is often considered 
an intellectual game. In a much greater degree than backgammon 
it furnishes the player with an opportunity of retrieving bad fortune 
by attention; but its principal requisite is a good memory, and it 
has scarcely so beneficial an effect upon the mind as the child’s 
play called the Chinese puzzle. It seems peculiarly applicable to 
the indolent, who have not the ability to think, the taste to read, or 
the talents to converse, or to those who are idle from the necessities 
of age, or the effects of disease. 
sometimes furnishes a respite to backbiting among superannuated 
old belles and wnnkled beaux; although satirists have represented 
these, even in the paroxysm of the game, pursuing, by fragments, 
their favourite occupations, and killing reputations between the deals. 

But chess, from all these follies of the times, stands aloof. It is 
consecrated by the approbation of the great, the learned and the 
wise. It has beguiled the tediousness of sickness and sorrow. It 
has cheered the languor of sea voyages, when even wit was dull, 
eloquence insipid, and poetry unweleome. Over the magic board, 
the statesman manages the destinies of nations, the warnor directs 
the course of armies, and presides over all the “heady currents” of 
the fight, the philosopher tracks the intricate mazes of science, and 
the moralist learns how to palliate the vicissitudes of fortune by pru- 
dence, or to retrieve them by care, and thus becomes an adept in 
the art of life. The interesting and curious anecdotes respecting this 
game, are too well known to be here the theme of comment. It 
is universally represented as an admirable discipline for the youth- 
ful mind, if enjoyed with reason and moderation. He who can play 
& good game of chess, who can succeed without exhibiting any 
tnumph by which the feelings of his adversary can be wounded, 
and repeatedly fail without disturbing the placidity of his own tem- ' 


Its best consequences are, that it 


'| per, has acquired an intelligence, and gained a mastery over himself, 
which cannot but be useful in the emergencies of society, and which 
many, who have obtained rank and wealth and dominion over their 
fellow men, have lived and died without possessing. 

The unsuccessful player at chess has, indeed, his equanimity often 
put to the test. Hecannot, as in the amusements frequently sub- 
stituted for it, ascribe his mischances to the fickleness of fortune, as 
it has been remarked, that “it may be doubted whether a person 
ever lost, except by his own fault.’’ It is also a recommendation to 
it, that it is intrinsically exciting in a sufficient degree to obviate the 
necessity of resorting to wagers as an artificial stimulant. 

We therefore enter our protest against the disregard of chess, Let 
all the other games be forgotten, but suffer this to remain. Let the 
mimic pomp of knights, kings, queens and castles no more give 
place to their stupid but successful rivals—those plebeian gentlemen 
that crowd together in the backgammon board. Let whist, with all 
other similar expedients to help the indolent through this world, be 
laid aside, but let these pretty armies of ivory still ornament the ta 
ble of youth and age, of wisdom and beauty. 


United States Ship Delaware.—Among nunibers of our towns- 
men, we availed ourselves of the politeness of the captain and offi- 
cers, and enjoyed the gratification of passing through this majesuc 
ship. To one who has spent his time on shore, such a visit is al- 
most as prolific of wonders, as a voyage to a foreign country, if 
not to the moon, No object on earth presents a more forcible ilus- 
tration of discipline and despotism—of the power by which a single 
mind retains hundreds of others under absolute control. The num- 
ber of the crew amounts to more than eight hundred, and the guns 
to nearly a hundred. The colossal dimensions of such a vessel 
strike the mind with astonishment, and give to the nughty floating 
machine the aspect of a tolerably sized village. The carpenter is 
seen with his assistants busy at his trade, and in the distance ts 
heard the ringing of the blacksmith’s anvil. Here, an officer on 
duty paces the deck; yonder, the sentinel marches backward and 
forward with a musket ata shoulder. Here, a crowd of sailors are 
performing their various duties ; while there, a company of seldiers 
are practising the manual exercise. In one quarter, a party of ladies 
and gentlemen are yielding themselves to gaiety and pleasure ; while, 
in the far opposite extremity, where a spacious enclosure serves as 
an hospital, the sick and the dying are gathered together, in melan 
choly confusion. Indeed, at the ype riod of our visit, in the midst of 
this mournful assemblage, some of whom, with pale faces, had 
fallen into a passing slumber, while others reclined, with drooping 
heads and limbs, exhibiting in every look and motion the pam and 
languor of disease, we were chilled with the sight of one, stretched 
out at length, and decently covered, upon a bier, But we had brief 
space to moralize upon the contrasts of this miniature world, asa 
discharge of cannon announced the arrival on board of Mr. Livingston 
and his suite, who had selected that time to pay a visit of ceremony 

We are somewhat surprised at the fact, that any doubts existed 
in the minds of those who should know better, respecting the facili 
ties afforded by our harbour for the entrance of a ship so large as 
the Delaware. Some rather lively discussions have also taken place 
among newspaper editors. Without, however, intending any disre 
spect to the harbours of our neighbouring cities, we must be permit 
ted to exult, with many others, that so important a question is at 
length placed beyond dispute, even among those whose exceeding 
caution seemed to raise apprehensions to the contrary. 

The magnificent vessel which has elicited the debate, in moving 
down the bay attracted a large concourse of delighted spectators to 
the Battery, and presented a spectacle of indesenbable beauty and 
grandeur. 

Spler did ball at th Springs.—A late ball at Congress-lal! was 
the most brilliant affair ever given at Saratoga, The spacious 
saloon was thronged with much of the talent, beauty, fasluon and 
wealth of the land. Among other distinguished individuals, wer 
noticed Mr, Van Buren, Mr. Pollock of North Carolina, Messrs 
Cambrelling, Lawrence, and Stuyvesant of New-York, Van Rens 
selaer of Albany, Governor Coles of Ulimois, Generals Paulding and 
Jones, Colonels Clinton, Bayard and Graham, Governor Lewis and 
Washington Irving, Mrs. Wells of Paris. Mrs. Butler of Philade|phia, 






Mrs. Beck, Mrs. Costarof Pans, Miss Kane of Albany, Miss Harper 
of B rore, (the grand-daughter of Charles Carroll,) Miss Thomson 


of Philadelphia, the Misses Wells, (nieces to the lady of the distin 
guished Pansian banker,) with many others. The fou? en ewas 
brilliant and imposing. The dresses of the ladies were marked with 
the most clegant taste, and contrary to the idea of the poet—rende ree 
beauty more beautiful, and filled the quiver of Cupid with new am 
more dangerous arrows. How many unquenchable flames wer 
lighted—how many mortal wounds inflieted—how many hearts bro 
ken—we shall not attempt to enumerate, but, however great the 





number, the calamities were endured under the semblance of a ge 


neral hilarity, which has scarcely graced any similar occasion 
within our knowledze. 


Lucifer matches. —Our youthful readers will readily call to mind 
the tedious and difficult process by which their friend Robinson 
Crusoe procured fire. The little sumple instruments, now in every 
furnish a much speedier method: but even these are 





body's hands, 
not without their danger. Those which are the subject of the pre 
sent paragraph, require caution in the use of them by persons at all 
inclined to consumption, The gas wlich escapes from the combus- 
tion of the black composition, is highly injurious to the lungs, so 
that too much care cannot be taken not to inhale it, 

By the way, while alluding to this neat and useful invention for 
procuring a light, one cannot well forbear smiling at the numerous 
similar improvements peculiar to modern times. We have the 
“ Patent Prometheus,” for producing instant light, without the aud 
of a bottle, and warranted never to impair by keeping; this is said 
to be, for smokers in the open air, unequalled, no wind being able 
to blow it out; and it emits, on being burnt, a fragrant perfume 
Then we have the “ New philosophical pastile,”’ for perfuming 
drawing-rooms, dining-rooms or bed-rooms, with eau de Cologne, 
lavender- water, &c., at the expense of one cent per hour—the “ New 
economical kitchen,” by means of which a dinner may be cooked, 
from one to thirty dishes, in a superior manner, either roasted, 
baked, boiled, steamed or stewed, singly or altogether, with any 
kind of fuel, on your own table, as you see neither fre nor smoke, at « 
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| one-eighth the expense of the usual method—“ Turk, or patent self- 
| acting coffee-pot,” which boils its own water, and by its own ac- 
| tion converts that water into delicious coflee, of superior flavour 

and strength, with one-third less coflve than by any other means 
ever invented, and as fine as wine—the “ Conjuror, or portable 
kitchen,” by means of which a dinner may be cooked or water 
boiled with brown paper or charcoal—the improved “ Peripurist, or 
portable kitchen,” that will, at one time, boil a dinner, stew, steam 
and fry, with charcoal, at the expense of one penny—the “ Bache 

lor’s despatch,” by means of which a quart of water may be boiled, 
or a steak or chop cooked, in ten minutes—“ -Etnas,”’ for boiling 
half a pint of water in three minutes and a half; in case of attack 
of spasins, where a ¢ up of tea is re juired, it will be produced in three 
nunutes, without smoke or smell. 

















Hackney coaches.—This branch of property has doubtless been 
very much deteriorated in value, in consequence of the populanty 
of omnibusses. We regret this effect; but nevertheless, it must be 
said, that some of the drivers of hackney coaches have been noto- 
nous for unproper behaviour. The impertinence and extortion of a 


few of them have really been outrageous, particularly to strangers 


and women. A short time since there was an anecdote published 
illustrating the extent to which such eo: tis carned. It seem 
that a person had employed one, and on alicht from the carr 


offered to pay tor the mde; bat the coachman demanded an unrea 
sonable sum, which the other absolutely refused. On this, the hero 





of the whip incontinently declared war, and applied for foreign aid. 
The pride of the profession was up, and a second belligerent Jehu 
joned, as an auxiliary The alled forecs torthwith commenced 
the campaign—four fists against a single pau. Ob! for a tomer 
to sing, In epie strains, the dire commotion— how thi of battle 
was strewed with— dust! Did the goddess Pallas uiterpose her apis 
between the combatants, or Neptune come w hi nt? The 
heathen deities were there, but in the pe of mortal spectators, 
shouting, “ Fair play, { play 1 pow rr shone 
trnumphant, although they had engage ithe confhet without con- 
sulting omens. The one “|ittle state of 1 Y’ was obliyed to sur 


render its capital to superior numbers, and m that day's fight it fell 
to the ground, 


Hint to parents \ paragray 


h has been recently published in 


some of the newspapers, to which it would be well to cireet the 
tention of mothers and nurses, and, indeed, of all entrasted with the 
care of young children. ‘To others it may seem only a tritle, but to 


such as are expericnced in the misadventures, character and habits 








of those little urchins over whose infant heads the sword of Dank 
cles S@ttm™ Miwa, suspended by a har, will not disregard even a 
matter soummpoertant. “ Many children, vs the writer, “ when 
they ery, are apt to suflera collapse of the | os, OF, tn toe language 
of the parents r breath This occasions great alarm tw 
parents, and | or itis Sometunes withaitculty that 
the breath can be recovers The following is a certain remedy 
close the nostrils of the chald with the thumb and er, then put 
your mouth to the child’s month, and blow irtly; the lunge wall 
be inflated, and the m ec will recommence in a moment 
Fugitive poctry.—We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of re- 
publishing the following lines, by “ Croaker & Co.’ winch we have 
just unfolded from an old pocket book, after having brushed away 
the dust of years Itis a useful hont to mana eres of theatres, and 
may not, even at this per f universal improvement, be without 
its beneficial consequences 
——— 
Dear ma'am— we seldom take the pen 
To praise, for whim and jest our trade is 
We re wae eo deal with oonthomen 
To spatter folly's sku md then 
We re somewhat bashfu with ‘ 


Nor ts it meant to prve advice; 
We dare not take sos hwy 

But merely wish, in phrase conepss 

‘To beg you, ma'am, and Mr. Pree 
For God's sake, to have merey on us 


Oh! wave again thy wand of power 


Nomorcun melo-drar \ me 
Nor toil Aladdoua’s lamp to ss r 
Nor dat fandangoes by t hour 
To Morgiana’s tambournnc! 
Think, lady, what we'r or 10 feel 
By heaven! ‘twould rouse the wrath of 
To see the queen of sorrows deal 
In thundernng, lofty-show, by S | 


Or mad Maturnn’s mock-l 


Away with passion’s withermg kiss; 





A; lhe thine to Win us; 
Vniock the fount of holiness 
Wh onthe: paty weeps in b 

And heart hirohsw \ uw u 
Clr er hose Smiles agnin to thee 


That shone upon the hp that wore them, 
Like sun-drops on a summer gen, 
When waters npple pleasantly 

To wanton winds that flutter o'er them 


When pity wears her will 


! yw wreath 
Let Desdemona’s woes be seen; 
Sweet Beverly's confiding faith 
Or Jubet, lowing on in death 
Or uncomplaming Imogen. 


When wit and mirth their temples bind 


With thistle-shafte o'erhaung with flow'r 
Then quaint and merry Rosalind, 
Beatnee, with her April min 
And Dinah’s simple heart be our 
Too long thy modest orb has | 
Echpsed by heartless cold parad 
So sinks the light of evenim queen 
When the dull earth intrud:s between 
Her beauties from the sun to shade, 


Let fashion’s worthless plaudits rise 
At the deep tone and practised start; 

te thine, true feeling’s st fled sighs, 

‘Tears wrung from stern and stubborn eves 
And smiles, that sparkle trom the wear 
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REST YE, REST YE, RAPID STREAMS. 
THE WORDS BY J. R. PLANCHE—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY G. HERBERT RODWELL. 
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How like heed. less youth ye go, Kiss ing ev’-ry flow’r that beams On_the banks through which ye flo 















| Rest ye, rest ye, ra-pid streams! 
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STANZAS ON CARE. 


On, how I hate thee, odious care! 


Thou art so very mean a foe; 
Thy goadings on my spirits wear, 
And check their animating flow. 


Hadst thou the dignity of grief, 

I'd meet thee and repel thy dart; 

Or call on friendship for relief, 

Sweet soother of the troubled heart! 

Let those who scorn the joys of ease, 
Rejoice themselves in wisdom's power ; 

But me no hard-carn’d honours please, 

I only crave the peaceful hour, 

In those delicious Indian climes, 

Where nature asks no aid from toil ; 
Where fragrant myrtles, almonds, limes 
And splendid flowers adorn the soil. 

F’en in the land of blest Cashmere, 

Of which a much-loved poet sings; 

Mid scenes to love and peace so dear, 

I would not covet angel-wings ; 

But soft mysterious joys to feel, 
Within the pleasant shades I rest, 

And bid voluptious languor steal 
Each rude emotion from my breast. 

Blending her sweetness with repose, 
Should music breathe a murmuring sound ; 

And the deep-glowing Indian rose, 

Its choicest odours shed around, 

In dreams on this enchanting shore, 
Might life's brief shadows pase away; 
Could L but hope, when all was o'er, 

To enter on eternal day. H.D. K. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE GERMAN. 
Translated for the New-York Mirror 


Juriver AND THE sieEP.—The sheep went to Jupiter, complaining 
that it had to suffer more than all the other animals, and praying him 
to diminish its misery. The king of heaven appeared to be willing, 
and said, “I well perceive, my humble creature, | have created thee 
too defenceless. Now choose how I shall best correct this mistake. 
Shall I arm thy mouth with formidable teeth, and thy feet with 
sharp claws ?”’ 

“Oh no,” said the sheep; “ 
with the voracious animals.” 
* Or,"’ continued Jupiter, “shall T put poison on thy tongue?” 

‘* Alas,”’ was the reply, “is not the poisonous serpent therefore so 
much detested !"’ 

“Well, what shall I then do? I will put horns on thy head, and 
give strength unto thy neck.” 

“Not that either, kind father; I easily might become as malicious 
as the goat.” 


I wish to have nothing in common 





* And yet,’ said Jove, “thou must have power to hurt, if thou 
wishest to prevent others from doing so to thee.” 

“ Must I, indeed ?”’ sighed the sheep. “Oh, then, my good father, 
let me remain as I am; for to be possessed of the power to do evil, 
and to know it, might easily arouse the wish to do it, and it is better 
to suffer than to do wrong.” 

Jupiter blessed the pious sheep, and from that hour it ceased to 
complain, 

Tue Guost or soLomon.—On a sultry, hot summer-day, an honest 
old man was ploughing his own field, when suddenly, under the 
shade of an oak, he beheld a god-like figure, slowly approaching 
him. The man started back. 

“Tam Solomon,” said the phantom, in a confiding voice. “ What 
art thou doing here, old man?” 

“Tf thou art Solomon,” was the reply, “how canst thou ask me ? 
When I was a youth thou didst send me to the ant; | saw its method 
of living, and it taught me to be diligent, industrious and persevering, 
and gather the superfluous for a stormy day. What I then learnt, 
I still continue to do.” 

‘Thon hast studied thy lesson but half,” replied the spirit; “ go 
once more to the ant, and learn from it also how to find rest and 
quiet in the winter of thy years, and how to enjoy that which thou 


hast hoarded up.”’ 


THe WOLF ON His DEATH-BED.—The wolf, in his last moments, 
east a scrutinizing look over his past life. “I certainly am a sinner,” 
he said, “but yet, I hope, none of the worst. I have commutted 
many crimes, but I have also done much good. Once, L remember, 
a little lamb, which had strayed from its mother, approached so 
near to me that I might easily have killed it, and yet 1 spared it. 
At the same time I was listening, with the greatest equanimity, to 
the sneers and abuse of a sheep, although no dogs were near to 
protect Ny 

* All that I witnessed,” interrupted friend Fox, who was his con- 
It was at the same time 


fessor; L remember every circumstance. 
thou wast almost suffocated by the large bone, which the good- 
hearted crane afterwards extracted from thy throat.” 

ANECDOTE OF JOSEPH THE FECOND.—Joseph opened the gardens of 
the palace of Schoenbrunn, for the accommodation of all classes. 
Several noblemen felt offended at this condescension. On represent- 
ing to the emperor, that by this proceeding there was no pul:he gar- 
den left, in which they might converse with their equals, Joseph 
replied, Gentlemen, on the same principle, what shall J do; would 
not 1 be obliged to descend into the vaults of the imperial tomb, 
under the capuchin church, if I wished to converse with my equals?” 











THE NEW-YEAR'S-EVF OF AN UNFORTUNATE.—On the eve of anew 
year, an old man stood at his window, gazing up, with the eye 
of despair, to the immovable, starry sky, and down upon the snow- 
covered earth, on which there was no being more joyless than him- 
self; for his head was frosted with age, his energies debil.tated, and his 
nund desolated. The beautful days of his youth now returned upon 
his memory, like so many spectres, dragging him back to that clear, 




















sunny morn, when his father first pointed out to him the journey of 
lite—the right road, virtue’s path, leading into a peaceful land, full of 
lirht and bhss; but the left, that of vice, conducting the traveller 
into a black den, where were pestilential airs, poisonous reptiles, and 
all misery. Alas! the viper’s sting was in his bosom, the poison 
upon his tongue, and he knew that he had attained the dreadful end 
of the wrong course. Frantic with despondency, he cried, “ Give 
back to me my youth. Oh! father, place me again on the threshold 
of my time, that I may choose better?’ But his father and his 
youth had long since gone by. He beheld meteors dancing on the 
damp ground, and extinguished in the graveyard. He said, “ they 
are my foolish days.’”’ He saw a star fall from heaven, glimmer 
and expire. “ That is J,” said his stricken conscience, and the ser- 
pent-tooth of remorse dug deeper and deeper into the wounds of his 
soul. His gloomy imagination exhibited to him demon-spntes on 
the roofs, while a skeleton in the charnel-house seemed gradually to 
assume his own form. In the midst of his agony, he heard the soft, 
solemn music from the church, announcing the new year. He 
thonght of the friends of his childhood, now happier and better than 
he, benefactors of the world, venerated parents of grateful children, 
blessed by all the good, and he said, “Oh! I, too, might slumber 
to-night, with tearless eyes and peaceful breast, if I had willed it 
so! Oh! such might have been my lot, ye parents dear, had I 
but followed your wishes, your instructions.” He covered his 
eyes, and burning drops fell from them into the snow. He sighed, 
“Oh! come back, my boyish hours, come back to me!’ And they 
did come again, for he had only so horribly dreamed. He was yet 
young, but his errors had been no illusion; and on his knees he 
thanked heaven, that he was still able to leave the dangerous high- 
way of crime, and pursue a virtuous career. 

Young r reader, if thou art in the same perilous path he was, turn 
as he did, into the right way; else, less fortunate than he, the dread- 
ful dream may be with thee an awful reality. 

ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT.—A serjeant of the life-guards, 
very vain, but possessed of much bravery, wore a watch-chain, to 
which he had fastened a musket-ball, being too poor to buy a watch. 
The king, having heard of this, wished to expose him to nidicule. 
Stepping up to the soldier, he said—“ Serjeant, you must have been 
economical; I see you wear a watch; mine tells me it is five o'clock, 
how much is yours?’ The sohher, guessing the intention of the 
king, but nothing daunted, immediately drew forth his ball, saving, 
* Your majesty, my watch is neither five nor six o'clock, but it tells 
me, as often as I look at it, that I must be ever ready todie for your 
majesty.” “ Here, my frend,’ added the king, much moved, 
“take this, to know the precise hour also in which to die for me ;” 
at the same time giving him his own pocket-timepiece, studded 
with jewels. 
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